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CHAPTER I 
WHAT IS THIS RATIONALISM ? 


You, reader, let us suppose, are the ‘‘man in the 
street.” You are a typical Briton, not very imagina- 
tive, not very large-minded, and not crushed beneath 
a weight of culture; a little too fond of the accus- 
tomed path, but, on the whole, a sensible, shrewd, 
and well-conducted citizen. You are interested in 
business, politics, and sport, and believe in having 
as good a time as you can manage to get. But 
religion puzzles you. So many varieties of religion 
press their claims that you have given up trying to 


understand them or to make them fit into your 


life. You have become indifferent. It is not to 
be wondered at. If you “act on the square,” you 
think God will not be hard on you; and very likely 
you are right. 

On the other hand, if the preachers happen to 
be right, it is a very serious matter. ‘They tell you 
that you must make up your mind about religion, 
for, as your immortal soul is at stake, it is a matter 
on which you can’t afford to be half-hearted. You 
must take up a definite attitude one way or the 
other. If you are lukewarm, you may have to go 
through the unpleasant process threatened by the 
writer of the last book in the Bible against the 
Laodiceans, who happened to be neither hot nor cold. 
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Perhaps the Laodiceans made the same kind of — 
excuses that you make. And if you admit the truth — 
of the Churches’ religion, if you concede that in ~ 
order to be saved you must “believe on the Lord — 
Jesus Christ,’’ it is really foolish to remain indifferent 
to a claim of so much importance to you, to neglect 
the magnificent opportunity of endless happiness 
offered to you for nothing, and deliberately run the _ 
risk of going into a state of misery without end. 
It is better, therefore, to feel (if you can) a lively 
interest in your own destiny; sufficient, at any rate, 
either to believe and act upon what the preachers 
say or to dispute the grounds of their appeal. 

Now, religion won’t help you to call in question 
the ideas on which it is based. But Rationalism 
will. And I have put together this little book in 
order to show you that Rationalism has a good case. 

It maintains that we human beings have no real 
knowledge of any one of the so-called truths of 
religion. It comes to this conclusion by the exercise 
of thought, and by using honestly and freely such 
knowledge as the writer has gained by reading and 
experience, If I were a candidate for Parliament, 
I should expect to be heckled, and I will try to 
imagine the questions which might be put to me if 
I were speaking to a rather excited lot of men in 
Hyde Park. I will try to explain what Rationalism is. 


TWO KINDS OF RELIGION. 


First, let me say that the word “‘yeligion”’ has 
many meanings, which may, roughly speaking, be 
grouped under two heads. Religion is a system of 
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_ rites, ceremonies, and dogmas. It is also an inward 


yearning or aspiration; it is the spirit or temper in 
which you look at things. Sometimes these two 
kinds of religion are found in the same person, but 
more often the one tends to drive out the other. If 
a man makes a great point of forms and ceremonies, 
they are likely to take up pretty well all his time 
and attention; he comes to think of them as the 
only things that matter, and so neglects the much 
more important claims of truth and justice and 
loving-kindness. This applies especially to the large 
bodies of men who have formed the great Churches 
that we read about in history. When the first glow 
of devotion to a new faith has died away, its place 
is very often taken by a cold and selfish desire for 
personal wealth and comfort. Traditions which may 
once have embodied a truth become venerated simply 
because they are traditions. The mind settles down 
into a dull routine, and gets fond of it. Originality 


and independence are despised, superstition flourishes, 


and religious persecution becomes a sacred duty. 
Any one can see that on a large scale this frame of 
mind is the worst possible thing for civilization, 
which, if it is to survive, must keep on moving 
ahead, and must allow the freest play to the mental 
energy of the people. 

It is quite likely that if you asked the next man 
in the street what he understands by Rationalism, 
he would stare at you and wonder what you were 
driving at. He has never looked into the subject or 
troubled his head about it. Some time ago a man 
went into the office of a great daily newspaper in 
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order to get an advertisement of Rationalist books 
inserted. The majestic official whom he interviewed 
wanted to know if Rationalism had anything to do 
with the Food Rations. 


RATIONALISM IS RIGHT THINKING. 


Perhaps I am a long time coming to the explana- 
tion, but here it is. Rationalism is just the free 
exercise of reason—that is, of the thinking faculty. 
Strictly speaking, it means the free exercise of 
reason on every conceivable subject, for there is 
nothing about which reason may not have some- 
thing to say. But the definition is too broad to be 
useful. Rationalism has a special function to carry 
on, and that function is criticism of religion. While 
it applies this criticism more particularly to what 
is called theology—that is, the dogmatic forms of 
religion—it holds that even the purest forms of the 
religious sentiment are not outside the scope of 
its examination. You may criticize favourably or 
unfavourably, but, at any rate, you have the right 
to criticize. If one man’s reason leads him to 
believe in salvation by the blood of Jesus and 
another man’s reason impels him to deny that 
doctrine, the Rationalist admits the equal right of 
each. Simple as this seems, it has taken the world 
a very long time to see it. The great Churches, 
Protestant as well as Roman Catholic, have denied 
the right of any one to disbelieve their doctrines, 
and millions of people have been put to death for 
asserting that right. In this the Churches have not 
been so inconsistent as might be supposed. They 
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claim that a revelation has been given by God to 


man, that it has been placed in their care and 
written down in divinely-inspired books, and that a 
continuous living stream of divine influence has been 
passed on to the human race through the channel of 
the Christian Church. If this claim could be proved, 


_ it would be very wrong of human beings to deny or 


even question what the wisdom of God has provided 
for them. An Almighty Being must certainly be 
the best judge, and the final judge, of what his 
creatures should believe and how they should 
act. He must be a law unto himself, and a 
law from which there can be no appeal, for 
there is no superior court to which appeal could 
be made. 

This claim is of immense importance. If it can 
be established, our duty is simply to obey the Church, 
to believe what it tells us, to believe, and do what it 
tells us to do. We must give up our own ideas, 
never call in question the divine wisdom or murmur 
at its mysterious ways, and, in fact, accept everything 
that happens in a spirit of humble submission to a 
superior will. 

Any one can see that such a state of things is 
quite impossible. We cannot help having ideas of 
our own, and we cannot prevent our conduct being 
the outcome of them. But if the claim of the 
Church could be made good it would be a most 
unfortunate thing for the human race. It would 
be anything but a proof that the world is well 
managed. Jor you will see at once that the mind 
of man would, in some of the most important 
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matters of life, be simply paralysed. It would, by 
perpetual submission to unseen powers, become 
incapable of thought and energy; for men who 
would not dare to think for themselves about 
religion would carry their cramped and stunted 
intellects into all other departments of life, and the 
result would be stagnation all round. 

This, in fact, is almost precisely what did happen 
during bygone times, and what still to a large extent 
holds good in Mohammedan countries, where religion 
demands faith in and resignation to the will of Allah. 
Energy and ability do sometimes get over the diffi- 
culty ; men of strong character do not always obey 
the dictates of their religious faith; but so far as a 
religion has that effect it does not help on the cause 
of civilization. The orthodox claim would mean 
mental slavery. And if the Church is the inter- 
preter of the divine will, it would mean slavery to 
a priesthood. 

Rationalism contends that the claim cannot be 
proved. Even were proof possible, we should still 
have the right to examine the claim to see whether 
it really does come from God or is merely the 
invention of man. Sensible people cannot be 
expected to believe that God has spoken merely 
because other men tell them so. They ask for 
proof; and in such a matter nothing less than proof 
will satisfy them. If a man (or a Church) tells me 
he (or it) is inspired, how am I to know it? I 
might be persuaded of it in two ways: first, by the 
message agreeing with what I know to be true; 
and, secondly, by miracles being wrought by the 
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Messenger to show that he had divine power at his 
back. 

To the reasoning mind neither of these tests 
would be convincing. The fact that another man 
tells me something that I feel to be true is no proof 
that he is divinely inspired, for his message is of 


ze piece with what I have already arrived at by 


human means. And the agreement of what he 
Says with what I think may be due to my own 
imperfect knowledge of what truth is. As to 
miracles, it is in theory perfectly possible for 
a power that ordained the laws of nature to vary 
them if the occasion arises. But does it do so? It 
is simply a question of evidence. Evidence which 
to one person may appear strong, owing to his 
ignorance of nature’s operations, may seem very 
weak to a better-informed person. Belief in 
miracles, as we all know, is almost universal in ages 
of ignorance when superstition abounds; but it fades 
away in the light of greater knowledge. For this 
reason there is always a suspicion attaching to 
accounts of miracles. However astounding an 
event may seem, there may be a simple explanation 
if we only knew it. And we generally get to know 
it sooner or later. 

I have said that Rationalism is the unfettered use 
of reason. In its practical bearing Rationalism is 
only another name for Reason. Every one uses his 
reason, and the more he uses it the more of 
a Rationalist he is, for Rationalism is just the 
application of common sense to religion. Reason 
is bound to inquire into the nature and extent of 
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its own functions—that is, how far it can go. 
There must be some limit, for our knowledge is 
certainly limited. Many things, such as the origin 
of life, the real nature of life, the meaning of the 
universe, and even of our own personality, seem to 
be for ever beyond our understanding. But they 
are not beyond our scrutiny. There is nothing to 
prevent us from going to the full extent of our 
powers in trying to get at the truth about these 
things, though whether we shall ever succeed is 
another matter. Anyhow, the point at which we 
should have to stop could be ascertained only after 
patient investigation. We shall find out the limits 
of our powers when our cup of knowledge is full. 
It is not likely to be full just yet. 

In a general sense every one admits that reason 
is a good thing. If it was given by God, it was 
certainly meant to be used, and he has not forbidden 
us to use it. If it is a slow growth from lower 
forms of brain activity, we know as little where 
that activity will stop as we know of how it began. 
It is by reasoning that we find out the relations of 
some facts to other facts, and try to bring them into 
order, into a true relation with our lives; to make 
them into a system which may help us to under- 
stand the universe in which we live. The study of 
these things is called philosophy; and Rationalism 
is an attempt to get at a philosophy which shall, as 
far as possible, include and account for all the facts. 
It is therefore a very practical matter. We know 
that “knowledge is power,” that it is something 
more than mental satisfaction, that it enables us to 
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use the facts of life and the secrets of nature for 
-buman benefit. Knowledge makes us able to do 


things, and get other people to do things, and so 
add to the sum of human well-being. 

Reason is the faculty or power; knowledge the 
material with which it works. If, therefore, Ration- 
alism is the right use of reason, Rationalism must 
be the guiding principle of our lives. In its wider 
sense Rationalism is of universal obligation, though 
every one does not recognize it to be so. It is that 
general attitude or disposition of mind which tries 
to square its beliefs with the facts of the world as 
far as we know them. This has not been the 
attitude taken up by the Churches. They have 
usually started with certain ideas said to have been 
received from an authority which could not fall into 
error. They then use their reason, sometimes very 
cleverly, in order to wrench the facts into agreement 
with the theory. They don’t quite relish it when 
you want to examine the nature and grounds of the 
authority, though it is clear that everything depends 
on whether the authority is right or wrong. 
Rationalism holds that the clerical method is 
a thoroughly mistaken one, for not only does it 
imply that at the very beginning of the inquiry you 
know the truth you are looking for, but it leads to 
a wrong interpretation of the facts which are 
discovered. Scientific men go to work in quite 
a different way. They do not frame a theory 
until they know the facts will justify it, and 
even then they test the theory over and over 
again until they are sure it will work well and will 
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account for the whole of the facts which have led 
up to it. 
RATIONALISM DEFINED. 

Here I may quote the definition of Rationalism 
adopted by the Rationalist Press Association : 
‘Rationalism may be defined as the mental attitude 
which unreservedly accepts the supremacy of reason 
and aims at establishing a system of philosophy 
and ethics verifiable by experience and independent 
of all arbitrary assumptions or authority.” 

There, I think, you have a pretty clear and 
comprehensive statement. And it is an official 
statement, drawn up by men who knew what they 
were doing. I don’t think it is likely to become 
out of date for a long time. Observe first that, 
although it accepts the supremacy of reason, it 
does not say that other faculties, such as the 
emotions, have no value. It leaves them on one 
side, because the object was to emphasize the special 
function of Rationalism as a critical force. It 
merely states that reason is man’s highest and 
most trustworthy faculty. Valuable as the emotions 
are, nothing is more common than for them to 
warp the judgment and send it off on a wild-goose 
chase. The proverb “ Love is blind” means that 
a passionate affection for a particular person leads 
us to overlook his or her defects. The opposite 
emotion of anger is just as liable to make us treat 
an enemy with less than justice. We may, indeed, 
say that strong emotions tend naturally to enfeeble 
the intellect, or at least cause it to run in very 
narrow channels. It very commonly happens that 
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| _ where the emotions are powerful the judgment or 


reasoning faculty is correspondingly weak. There 
are, of course, exceptional persons who are fortunate 


_ enough to possess both in equal degrees of excellence. 
_ It ought to be within the power of every one to 
display this harmony of character, only it is so 


difficult to overcome the failings of temperament 
and the unfavourable conditions in which so many 


_ people have to live. 


Notice also that, according to the official defini- 
tion, the purpose of Rationalism is to establish 
a system of philosophy and morals. It does not 
seek to set up a new religion, because it believes 
that everything that is valuable in religion is to be 
found in philosophy and ethics, provided they are of 
the right quality, which means logically drawn from 
observation of ascertained facts. Systems of philo- 
sophy are numerous, but they may be divided into 
two main branches—one called the intuitive, and the 
other the utilitarian theory. The first maintains 
that moral truths are inborn in man; that he has 
them, or the rudiments of them, from the dawn of 
conscious life. The second maintains that all moral 
ideas have been developed by experience, and are 
right and valuable in proportion as they promote 
the general happiness of humanity. Modern thinkers 
mostly incline to the latter view, regarding it as 
certain that our moral knowledge is not inborn, or 
instinctive, or the gift of heaven, but the product 
of social necessities and long experience of the 


effects of actions. You will see that philosophy has 


a good deal to do with morals ; it forms the theories 
Cc 
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which take effect in daily conduct, so that Seogeg 2” 
is in reality a very important subject. 

You will notice that the above definition lays 
stress on the fact that a rational philosophy and 
ethics must be verifiable by experience and indepen- 
dent of arbitrary assumptions or authority. In 
other words, if our philosophy and our ethics are 
good, they must hold good of others as well as 
ourselves. They must be social in their purpose 
and meaning. What is right for me must, if the 
circumstances are similar, be right for you also. 
No one doubts that honesty, truthfulness, and justice 
are social needs, or that in common fairness to one 
another we must do as we would be done by. The 
“Golden Rule,’ “‘ Do unto others as ye would they 
should do unto you,” is as clearly a necessity to our 
personal well-being as it is to the harmony of social 
life. It is a rule of conduct which is not peculiar 
to the Christian religion, and needed no divine 
wisdom to discover. It sprang from and appeals to 
the sense of justice and fair dealing which is more 
or less developed in all human societies. 


TAKING THINGS FOR GRANTED. 


Morality ought not to be based on arbitrary 
assumptions or authority. It is something for 
which reasons ought always to be forthcoming. An 
assumption is taking something for granted, some- 
thing which may or may not be true. This is 
sometimes necessary, as when you take it for 
granted that your neighbour is an honest man, not 
likely to burgle your house when you are just 
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enjoying your beauty sleep. You may know nothing 
of him; but the experience that the majority of 
people are honest justifies you in thinking your 
neighbour honest—until you have found him out. 

Science also has to make assumptions, as when 
Galileo assumed the motion of the earth round 
the sun, though every one else thought the sun 
moved round the earth. In the present day 
science assumes the existence of ether in the vast 
spaces of the universe, though no one can tell 
of what ether is composed. It has not yet come 
within reach of our senses. But there is this 
great distinction between the assumptions of the 
scientific man and the assumptions of the theologian. 
The scientific man uses his assumptions only as 
a basis for further research; he holds them as long 
as they are confirmed by the facts of experience. 
If experience shows them to be wrong, he gives 
them up and goes on investigating. He is always 
on the look-out for better explanations. But it is 
like “ trying to get blood out of a stone” to induce 
a theologian to give up his pet assumptions as to 
the origin of the world, the existence of God, the 
origin and destiny of man, and so forth. He 
contends that the truth about these subjects has 
been divinely revealed, and therefore he holds on 
to his doctrines like grim death, without troubling 
overmuch to find out whether they are true or not. 
They are, in reality, taken for granted, for he cannot 
show anything but doubtful authority for them. 

If it were a question only of theology clinging to 
the simplest elements of religion, few Rationalists 
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would complain. It is quite possible for men to 
arrive at belief in God and immortality by a process 
of reasoning; and if they honestly do so no one 
has a right to term their method irrational. They 
may call themselves Rationalists if they choose. 
Not many such men do choose, because they would 
be misunderstood. Most Rationalists are Agnostics, 
and Agnostics feel that they have no knowledge con- 
cerning God auch as would justify either positive 
belief or positive disbelief in his existence. To 
them the whole apparatus and dogmas of theology, 
from the doctrine of the Fall of Man to the doctrine 
of Papal Infallibility, are just a string of assump- 
tions, each one depending on the truth of those 
that go before it. 


PADLOCKING THE BRAIN. 


Authority again is considered by Rationalism to 
be an improper basis for religion and morals. It is 
all very well for children, but for grown-ups the 
only real authority is truth. Authority is suited to 
uninquiring minds and undeveloped societies; it is 
insufficient for him who takes reason as his guide. 
Clearly, you must first prove your authority to be 
right before you can accept its dictates as final. 
And this process of testing your authority really 
means examining the whole subject for yourself. 
This is not always an easy thing to do, but it has to 
be done unless you are content to let other people 
do your thinking for you. The poorest wage-earner 
has as much right to think for himself as the Pope 
of Rome; and, though he has not such good 
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opportunities, he is, if he will freely use his common 
sense, quite as likely to form correct opinions about 
religion. 

There is another serious defect about authority. 
If you blindly believe what it tells you, the whole- 
some discipline of using your own judgment is 
lost. If you are too timid to think about problems 
that are constantly pressing upon you, it is quite 
likely that you may become unable to tell which 
solutions are false and which true. When people 


‘get like that their minds lose something of their 


vigour, and they fall a prey to superstition. It is 
not the place of a reasoning being to give up his 
rights and his mental liberty simply because a Pope 
or a Church tells him he must do so if he wants to 
be saved from hell-fire. People whose minds are in 
proper working order refuse to submit to an 
authority which not merely rests upon assumptions 
that it cannot prove, but asks you to keep a corner 
of your brain padlocked and to hand over the key. 
The experiment has been tried often enough, and 
has always been a hideous failure. Why does the 
Romish Church persist in claiming authority? 
Because its dogmas cannot stand the test of reason. 
And the Church knows it. 

Just now I said that the theologian was proof 
against hostile arguments. He is not always indif- 
ferent to them (sometimes he is converted to 
Rationalism) ; but a typical theologian looks upon 
reason with grave suspicion—though he uses it 
lavishly on his own behalf. Perhaps he shows a 
little inconsistency, but the reason (you see no one 
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can get away from reason) of that is that he thinks 
reason ought never to be against religion. He 
admits that reason is a noble and God-given faculty, 
but he considers reason ought not to meddle with 
the higher claims of faith. Religion is too sacred ; 
its holy mysteries are beyond our power to clear 
up. God has spoken; it is not for us to criticize 
or inquire, but to obey. You may be told this is 
a caricature. It is the claim of the most powerful 
of Christian Churches. Here the authority bogey 
peeps out again. Religion is no more sacred than 
human duty, human devotion, human love. And 
is it true that God has spoken? It may be, but 
certainly we all have an equal right to find out. 


A DEMAND FOR EVIDENCE. 


Let us have some proofs; not mere assertions, but 
plain, understandable evidence. The argument 
that religion is particularly holy ground has a 
smack of Agnosticism, which theology hates like 
poison, and indeed regards as poison. To assert 
that there are mysteries in religion which we cannot 
understand is to admit the limitation of our powers 
which Rationalism rightly emphasizes. But the 
Rationalist has a better standing ground than the 
theologian; he works on the known, not the un- 
known; he may know little of the finite—he knows 
nothing at all of the infinite. He distinguishes 
between solid facts and airy speculations. He 
believes in the improvement of human powers and 
the gradual increase of human knowledge. The 
theologian stands at the door of the temple of 
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knowledge, and says: “Thus far shalt thou come 


and no farther.” 
BELIEF AND KNOWLEDGE. 


Belief is at bottom only an inferior kind of 
knowledge, a blurred and indistinct reflection of it, 


_ which fades away when we know the reality. You 


believe there is a country called Mesopotamia ; but 
if you went there during the War you know. The 
testimony of other people, of newspapers and books, 
gave you plenty of evidence for your belief before 
you went there; but when you saw Mesopotamia 
with your own eyes your imperfect knowledge gave 
way to fuller knowledge. So with almost every- 
thing. You believe where you don’t know, but 
when you do know you no longer talk of your 
belief. ns 

Faith, I know, is not quite the same thing 
as belief; it means a great many things (some of 
them good and necessary), but in the main it implies 
trust in God, or, as I should prefer to put it, trust 
in goodness. Anyhow, belief, though not the whole 
of faith, is its basis, and both belief and faith are 
excluded, or rather superseded, by knowledge. 
Partial truth gives way to complete truth. We 
cannot, therefore, suppose that faith has some sort 
of superiority over knowledge which enables it to 
serve instead of knowledge. No one will deny that 
there are matters on which knowledge is not to be 
had; but to the Rationalist that is a reason why he 
should suspend his judgment about them. He does 
not pretend to know what he doesn’t know, and he 
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declines to accept as eternally true explanations 
which may turn out to be wrong. 
As a matter of fact, the “mysteries” of religion | 
have been manufactured by men; they vanish when 
we read all “sacred books” in the rational way 
that we read all other books. It is not over-compli- 
mentary to God to suppose that he has given man- 
kind a revelation full of puzzles. I shouldn’t feel 
any great veneration for a being who purposely gave 
us mysteries when he might have given us know- 
ledge. At any rate, whether he has done so or not, 
we have the faculties for gaining knowledge; and 
Rationalism will always maintain that we are at 
liberty to use them to the full extent of our power. 
It will always stand for Reason; it will always 
stand for Knowledge; it will always stand for 
Liberty. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF FAITH 


Rextciovus faith takes so many forms that it is not 
easy to say what are its essential and what are its 
non-essential elements. Men and women have been 
thought Atheists and put to death for not believing 
that evil spirits inhabit human bodies, for failing to 
understand the “mystery” of the Trinity, for 
doubting the verbal inspiration of the Bible, for 
holding lax views about the Atonement or an ever- 
lasting hell, for eating meat on a fast day, and for 
a thousand other trifling deviations from the strict 
line of orthodox belief. Most people have placidly 
believed what they have been told to believe; but 
there have always been a few here and there with 
the awkward habit of thinking for themselves. 

That word ‘“ Atheist’’ has been a most convenient 
word for the Church. In the hands of the orthodox 
it has been a club with which they could belabour 
people they didn’t like. There is no folly, no cruelty, 
of which fanatics have not been guilty. And there 
is nothing like religion for breeding fanatics. When 
Reason ceases to guide faith you get a bigot. Sensible 
people are shy of faith for that reason, and do not 
readily believe what they are told by others who are 


more apt to claim knowledge than to acquire it. 
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Faith generally rests on imperfect knowledge; some- 
times on no knowledge whatever. 


COBWEB-SPINNING. 


Religion cannot do without faith. And the chief 
conceptions of faith are two—belief in God and 
belief in personal immortality. If these are conceded, 
the theologian will at once start to build up an 
elaborate structure of doctrine, to which he requires 
assent. From the idea of God he deduces, quite 
logically, the idea of Providence; for a God who 
holds no communication with men and takes no 
perceptible interest in their affairs is pretty much 
the same thing as no God at all. And this God, 
being infinitely superior to man, needs to be brought 
into relation with man. So you get a divine revela- 
tion ; you get the Fall in the Garden of Eden, and 
man’s consequent depravity. Then you need an 
atonement, which must be made by some one who 
partakes of the nature of both God and man, who 
bears the punishment due to the offending sinner, 
and so appeases the offended deity that they are 
friends, or at-one, again. This accounts for the 
idea of a being who is-both divine and human, 
perfect and imperfect, wise and ignorant, limited 
and unlimited. Hence the dogma of the Divinity 
of Jesus Christ, a being who was God, yet not the 
whole of God, for he somehow, of his own accord, 
left on one side part of his own wisdom and power 
in order to become a real man. What became of 
all that wisdom and power while this God was in 
human form, or how an Infinite Being can ever 
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be less than an Infinite Being, nobody seems to 
know. 

You go on and find there is a Holy Spirit, of 
which or whom very little is known, but who is 
supposed to be just as much God as the Father or 
the Son. Each of the three is God, and has a 
distinct personality and a special function. Yet 
they are not separate Gods; in theology three times 
one make one. Then you need an infallible inter- 
preter of a divine revelation which is certainly a 
little hard to understand. That brings in the 
Church, which alone can interpret the will of God. 
So you go on to the Infallible Pope, with the 
Virgin Mary and a crowd of saints thrown in. All 
these doctrines naturally help you to get to heaven. 
Good and able men have expended vast learning 
and written millions of books to prove the truth of 
this extraordinary farrago, which has not even the 
merit of being religious. In fact, many learned 
men now declare that theology is totally opposed 
to religion. That is a recent discovery as far as 
the Churches are concerned. Rationalists made it 
long ago. 

THE BELIEF IN GOD. 

Now, the Rationalist puts these doctrines on one 
side as unimportant. So many Christian teachers 
have given up the majority of them that they are 
hardly worth arguing about. This little treatise 
will discuss only two of them—the foundation 


_ doctrines of God and Immortality. If these are 


insecure, the rest of the cargo can go by the board. 
If your premises are unsound, the more you develop 
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them the farther you get from the true explanation. 
This chapter, then, will consider the two fundamental 
or chief doctrines of the Christian religion. 

I am not sure that they are necessary to religion, 
for I think religion can exist without them; but 
the majority of Christians sincerely disagree with 
that position. At any rate, it is certain that in the 
East the great system oi Buddhism requires no 
definite belief either in God or in immortality. And 
that system is at least as pure in a moral sense as 
Christianity, and its almost stainless historical record 
affords a remarkable contrast with that of the Chris- 
tian nations. In a philosophical sense also it does 
at least try to get nearer to the heart of things, 
and in some respects anticipates modern thought. 

It seems to me that a religion without any 
particular object of worship may be as true and 
binding a tie between man and man as religion has 
been with belief in a personal God and the prospect 
of endless life. A good deal depends on the moral 
and intellectual state of the worshippers. The 
worship of something, whether known or unknown, 
does not seem essential to doing your duty, and may 
indeed have nothing todo with that or any other 
virtue. To be frank, the command to “love God” 
is meaningless to me, for I can claim no knowledge 
of God’s nature. I fancy it is just as easy to revere 
and strive towards goodness and truth in themselves 
as when embodied in a particular being. Every day 
we make a distinction between moral qualities and 
their possessor. 

The word “God” is about the vaguest word in 
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the English language. What “Gott” means to the 
_ German we know something about, and we are not 
in love with the conception. Most Englishmen 
seem as hazy about their God as they are clear 


_ about Parliamentary representation. Hach person’s 


- idea of God differs more or less from the idea of 


every other person. How is this to be accounted 
for? I can account for it only on the supposition 
that, in spite of having a divine revelation, man 


_ makes God in his own image—that is, his God is 


a reflection of his own nature, a magnified, and 
possibly purified, copy of himself. Does this strike 
you as a shallow parody of a Biblical text? Hxamine 
your own thoughts; you willsee there isa truth in it. 

We have a collection of books which are said to 
contain a revelation of God’s nature, his will, and 
his dealings with man. In a later chapter I will 


endeavour to show that this revelation cannot be 


depended upon, that it is nothing more than a 
revelation to men of what some of their number 
have thought about God. But at present I want to 
talk about the idea, the abstract conception, of a 
Supreme Being. Some theologians will concede 
that, though we have no certain knowledge of 
God’s nature, we can be sure of his existence. The 


- distinction does not help us. When you assert the 


existence of God everything depends on what you 
mean by the term—on what kind of God you 
believe in. It isnecessary to know something of his 
assumed nature before you can assert that he exists. 
“Oh,’’ says the theologian, “‘ you must believe in a 
personal God, a God of unlimited power, wisdom, and 
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goodness, who created the whole universe, and is 
actuated by an amazing love for mankind, a love so 
great that he ordained or allowed his only son (who 
was also God himself) to be sacrificed in order to save 
men from the inevitable penalty of their sins.” Let 
us examine this conception. There may be some- 
thing in it. There is certainly something to be said 
against it. 


PROS AND CONS. 


Having only a limited space to “splash about”’ in, 
I must state very briefly the reasons in favour of 
belief in God. My purpose is to show, not their 
strength, but their weakness. Theologians will 
batter you with arguments which they describe by 
long words and arrange under various heads—such 
as the Metaphysical Argument, the Teleological 
Argument, the Ontological Argument, and so on. 
These formidable terms need not frighten you. 
They amount merely to these propositions :— 

(1) That every effect must have a cause, and that, 
however far we go back, we are compelled at last to 
stop at a First Cause, which must be God. 

(2) That the universe shows numberless marks of 
being an effect—an effect produced by some great 
but imperfectly known cause. The universe cannot 
have made itself, for that supposes that a thing can 
act before it exists. It cannot have come by chance, 
for it shows marvellous indications of order, con- 
trivance, and wisdom. It is therefore an intelligible 
universe. 


(3) An intelligible universe implies an intelligent 
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creator and designer, for order and contrivance are 


- proofs that mind is at work behind matter. 


(4) Mind, being something different from matter, 
cannot have been produced by matter, or be a mere 
property of matter. It must exist independently of 
matter. The human mind could have been originated 
only by a superior mind. We are consequently 
justified in believing—in fact, are obliged to believe— 
that there exists a Supreme Creative Being, the sole 
source of all life, and from whom all things come. 
The mind of this Being must operate of its own 
accord or will, for, being the First Cause, it is 
impossible to suppose that any other cause can have 
moved it to action. 

Do these theories agree with the facts? Let us 
give a few moments’ consideration to each point. 


CAUSE AND EFFECT. 


(1) Every effect is produced by some cause. But 
if we know the effect alone we can only guess at the 
nature of the cause. Cause and effect are simply 
the names we give to certain relations between 
phenomena (or things), and a cause which produces 
no effect is as much beyond our understanding as an 
effect which is produced by no cause. God is said 
to have created the universe. It must therefore be 
something which had a beginning and will have an 
end. The First Cause, however, must have existed 
from all eternity, and so there must have been an 
infinite time during which that First Cause produced 
no effect. As we can no more understand a cause 
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without an effect than we can understand an effect 
without a cause, we are faced with a serious difficulty 
when we assume an original cause of all things. 
The fact is that we know nothing of the actual 
beginnings of the universe. We may guess, but we 
mustn’t dogmatize. It is wiser to admit with the 
Agnostic that we are ignorant of such things than 
to affirm the existence of a First Cause, and go on 
to argue that it is of the male sex and possesses 
thoughts and emotions suspiciously like those of 
human beings. 


IS THERE A FIRST CAUSE ? 


Even granting the existence of a single first 
cause, which we are entitled to do only as a 
speculation, still we are entirely ignorant of its 
nature. We cannot say it is a personal being, for, 
as personality of necessity implies limited power 
and limited knowledge, a personal God is something 
very like a contradiction in terms. Nor can we 
identify such a First Cause with the God of the 
Bible. John Stuart Mill and Professor Romanes 
argued very ably that there is a first cause, and that 
it is to be found in the Persistence of Force or 
Energy. As far as we can tell, Force must always 
have existed; it operates in ways that are always 
the same, whether it is making a world or a rose- 
leaf; and science holds that all the marvellous 
adaptations in nature result, and cannot do anything 
but result, from its mysterious activity. If this 
theory is true, it would not be surprising that men, 
observing the effects of this universal energy, should 
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endow it with personal attributes and term it 


“God.” 
If the theory of a personal creator renders the 


universe intelligible, it does so only in a superficial 


and unsatisfactory sense. It creates quite as many 
difficulties as it removes. In the deeper sense it 
explains nothing. A self-existent universe is no 
harder to understand than a self-existent deity. As 
something cannot come out of nothing, something 
must have existed from all eternity. The difficulty 
is to find out what that something was. Can we 
say that mind has always existed when we don’t 
know what mind is? For we know nothing what- 
ever of mind except as we see it working through 
a body of some sort. And we cannot suppose that 
a supreme mind has a bodily form,can we? Again, 
if mind has existed through all the ages of the past, 
when and how did it bring matter into existence ? 
It looks as if matter may never have been created 
at all, for where did all the stupendous masses of 
substance that make up the universe come from? 
Tf this substance was never created—that is, made 
out of absolutely nothing—it must have always 
existed. And if it has always existed we are bound 
to suppose that it has through all time possessed 


that marvellous energy which we observe that it 


everywhere manifests. From this energy result all 
those natural laws or relations in accordance with 
which life is developed, from the cooling of a fiery 


globe to the beauty of a butterfly’s wing or the 


cunning of the human brain. It comes to this: 


Is life put into matter by an incomprehensible 
D 
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mind external to matter, or is life a necessary 
property or attribute of matter, of course varying In 
the degree of its fullness according to the complexity 
of the structure through which it is manifested ? 
No one can answer these questions with certainty ; 
but every one can, to the best of his capacity, form 
opinions about them, and those opinions he must 
have perfect liberty to express. 

All efforts to explain the ultimate mystery of 
things come speedily to a blank wall which we 
cannot possibly get over. These attempted explana- 
tions may be grouped under three heads :-— 

(a) The Theistic explanation, which assumes that 
God, the self-existent universal mind, made every- 
thing out of nothing. 

(0) The Pantheistic explanation, which assumes 
that the universe is itself God and brought itself 
into existence. 

(c) The Atheistic explanation, which assumes 
that “the universe never came into being at all, 
because it was never out of being; it is self-existent, 
always has existed, cannot help existing.” 

Herbert Spencer said these were the only con- 
ceivable theories of the origin of things; but you 
will readily see that all of them fail to give any real 
explanation: they all entirely fail to account for 
the mystery of self-existence. If there is a balance 
of probability, it seems to me, for the reasons already 
given, to be in favour of the Atheistic theory, the 
difficulties of which are not so great as the difficulties 
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_ of the other two. However, we needn’t worry over 


these contending theories, since it is not likely we 
shall ever know the truth about things which appear 
to be beyond the range of the human mind. 


THE DESIGN ARGUMENT. 


The argument from design—that is, that the 
contrivances and fitnesses everywhere observable in 
nature can have been arranged only by a regulating 
and directing intelligence—used to be a favourite one 
with theologians, but since the world has been found 
to be an evolutionary growth they are not quite so 
fond of it. Many of them, however, maintain at 
the present time that this evolutionary growth just 
as clearly needs a directing mind as the world 
needed it in the days before Darwin. To my 
mind, the argument has the defect of proving too 


~ much. 


Let us grant for the moment that the earth and all 
the beautiful things in it were purposely arranged 
for the habitation and use of man and his benefit 
and happiness. But what about the ugly and 
unpleasant things? The mind which contrived 
that an apple-tree should bear apples, that wheat 
should provide us with bread, that cows should give 
us milk, that flowers should please us by their 
beauty, must be the same mind that designed the 
tiger’s claw, the cobra’s fang, and the shark’s double 
row of drawn-back teeth. If the elephant’s trunk 
was designed, so was the proboscis of the mosquito ; 
so were locusts, white ants, chigoes, tsetse-flies, 
jungle leeches, and a thousand other pests and 
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parasites. And what about the millions and millions 
of disease germs that float unseen in the air and 
kill people as surely as a rifle bullet? What about 
the liver-flukes, tapeworms, and many other worms 
which bore into the vital parts of superior organisms 
and slowly destroy them? This last peculiarity is 
worth noting. Some religious writers are fond of 
dilating upon the beautiful way in which lower 
forms of life are evidently intended to minister to 
the development and welfare of higher forms. They 
forget, or don’t know, that many organisms appear 
to be expressly constructed for preying upon and 
ultimately slaying forms incalculably higher in the 
scale of life. And very efficiently do they fulfil 
their allotted task. Many insects appear unable to 
live except on the flesh and blood of higher beings; 
their purpose in life seems to be not to help higher 
organisms, but to destroy them. A tiny microbe 
invisible to the eye will slay a philosopher as readily 
as it would a canary. Its function is murder. Rats, 
flies, and other creatures carry everywhere the germs 
of disease; no fault of theirs, but the germs are 
constructed for that particular purpose. The 
mosquito has been a terrible scourge in tropical 
countries by conveying to man the germs of yellow 
fever and other diseases. If everything in nature 
is guided by a supreme mind, is not that mind 
responsible for the Australian Devil-bird, which 
digs his powerful beak into the bodies of living 
sheep in order to feed on their liver; for the 
dog that worries his master’s sheep, and for the fox 
that destroys far more chickens than he can eat? 
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If the animals themselves are not morally respon- 


_ Sible for such ferocity, who is ? 


Possibly most diseases arise and spread because 
man neglects the laws of health. For this neglect 
he seems to be punished far too severely and without 
the smallest discrimination, for we see every day 
innocent babes suffering and dying for the fault of 
others—a fact which I for one cannot reconcile with 
the scriptural assurance that a supreme mind is so 
careful of us as even to number the hairs of our 
heads. And there is not a scrap of evidence to 
show that God has ever given man the smallest 
help in fighting disease or softening pain. He looks 
on at all the agony, the wretchedness, the wrong, 
and does nothing. Doesn’t even give a ray of 
knowledge, for it is clear that whatever man knows 
—say about medical science—he has had to find out 
for himself, and that by century after century of 
groping and effort. 

Only a passing allusion need be made to earth- 
quakes, hurricanes, volcanic eruptions, floods, and 
other natural disasters which destroy homes, ruin 
harvests, and crush out human life. These pheno- 
mena, being beyond the control of man, cannot be 
due to any fault or neglect on his part—unless they 
are sent as punishments for his sins; but that view 
seems to me as foolish as it is irreligious, and I shall 
waste no words upon it. The scheme of nature 
shows as many features which work evil to human 
beings as those which tend to their benefit. As far 
as we can tell, nature is non-moral, and nobody but 
a theologian would from a non-moral effect infer 
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a perfectly moral cause. The safest position to 
take up is that of the Agnostic, who honestly 
confesses an ignorance which theology tries in vain 
to conceal. 


A MISLEADING TERM. 


A word as to the divine personality. What on 
earth (or in heaven!) does it mean? A person is 
a distinct being, separate from other beings; an 
individual. Each person is an organism, combining 
material and mental elements, and subject to 
limitations of knowledge and power which he is 
unable to remove. The only meaning we can 
attach to the word “person” is that of a human 
being. We know of no other being who corresponds 
with the term. The human mind is manifested 
(so far as we know) only in and through matter or 
substance. How personality can belong to an 
invisible immaterial being I have failed to discover, 
and theology has not succeeded in making clear. 
Personality in God must be very different from 
personality in man, and therefore the use of the 
term does not help us. 

The first of the Thirty-nine Articles of the 
Church of England describes God as being “ without 
body, parts, or passions.” Get a clear idea out of 
that if you can. The statement is a bald negation. 
The framers of the Thirty-nine Articles no doubt 
directed this definition against people who thought 
God had a bodily form—an idea common enough in 
past ages, and of which many traces are to be found 
in the Old Testament. This is now an impossible 
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view, because it brings into sharp relief the limita- 


tions which must always be associated with a physical 


organism. It makes God too much like man. He 


becomes what Matthew Arnold called a “ magnified 
man,’ and every one feels that the resemblance must 
not be pushed too far. If it detracts from the 
divine majesty to picture it with a human body, 
why is it not equally improper to liken the divine 
mind to the human ? 

The Rationalist does not deny the existence of 
God. That would imply that he possesses all 
knowledge ; and it is part of his case that he does 
not. He merely points out the weakness in the 
evidence for the affirmative; he has no knowledge 
of mind without matter, and sees no reason for 
assuming that it exists in a form which seems to 
him both incomprehensible and self-contradictory. 
As a finite and imperfect being, he cannot grasp the 
infinite and absolute. Most people are taught that 
the only possible way in theology is to affirm some- 
thing of which they know nothing. ‘The Rationalist 
thinks the affirmative quite as rash as the negative, 
and until he gets the material for a decision he 
declines to treat the problem as solved. 


THE BELIEF IN IMMORTALITY. 


Preachers constantly tell you that, although 
human beings die, they are going to live for ever. 
Man’s body moulders away in the tomb, but his 
soul is not subject to decay. Not being made of 
particles of matter, it cannot be destroyed. It 
partakes of the nature of the deity from whom it 
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came—that is, from the universal spirit of which we ~ 
know nothing. What is the soul? We understand 
(at any rate, partly) what the soul is while it is 
associated with the body, but there our knowledge 
ends. What is the soul out of the body? What 
is its real nature and constitution? Preachers will 
tell you that this is “an easy one,” and will at once 
explain the qualities of the soul. But it is always 
the soul as manifested in living human beings. 
That is not the point: it is begging the question 
straightaway. What we want is evidence that the 
human soul is something distinct from the human 
body, something that goes on existing when the 
body is dead. Mere hopes are not evidence; mere 
assertion is useless. Spiritualism, it is true, claims 
to give the proof; but it turns out that the soul is 
partly material, capable of shifting heavy furniture, 
wearing material clothing, and even of smoking 
cigars and imbibing a whisky and soda on the 
“other side.” These things do not impress me in 
favour of the Spiritualist “ proofs” of a future life. 
So strong is the craving for existence after death 
that people have taken up with all sorts of queer 
beliefs and superstitions to satisfy it; and in many 
instances they get comfort and consolation out of 
them. But the question is how far are they true? 
If that question is ever decided, it will be decided 
by appeals to facts, by experience and reason. If 
the belief in immortality is a true belief, how is it 
that there is so much doubt about it; how is it that 
we can’t get plain, understandable details? Is it 
not strange that, of the thousands of millions of 
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_ human beings who have lived and died, not one can 
be unmistakably shown to have returned to assure 

his friends that he is still alive and getting along 

_ comfortably? How useful it would be if a deceased 
rich man whose will is disputed would only come 
back and settle the matter without the doubtful aid 
of the Probate Court! Or if a person unjustly 
put to death could show the authorities what 

_ a blunder had been made. Or if persons plunged 

_ into the deepest sorrow and poverty by the death of 
a loved breadwinner could see him again, and know 
for certain that he was not going to die any more, 
and that all was well with him and with them. 


THE PLAIN TRUTH. 


These things donot happen. Really useful services 
the spirits never render. Instead we have accounts 
(not always true) of ghosts who do nothing of the 
smallest consequence, who lurk about the scenes of 
mysterious crimes, but throw no light upon them ; 
who favour the inquirer with perfectly silly messages, 
with exhibitions of table lifting, or musical perfor- 
mances of no musical merit. The common reply to 
such objections is that, if you are determined to 
disbelieve, you can and will, even though your 
grandfather rose from the dead. I admit that I 
should be sceptical about grandpa, and even about 
my parents. Still, if I could be quite sure that 
their reappearance was genuine, I should believe in 
a future life at once—well, not quite at once, for 
I should try to make certain that my own senses 
had not deceived me. I know that people have 
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been mistaken on that point, and I should be on the 
look-out. : 

It is sometimes said that the soul does not becom 
enfeebled as the body falls into the decay of old age. 
In the ordinary course it certainly does. Only when 
death is sudden or violent does the mind retain its 
activity to the last. That is because while some 
vital part is affected (as in heart failure) the brain 
remains uninjured. But the normal process of 
decline affects the whole nature; the decay of the 
mind accompanies the decay of the body. If the 
brain is injured, the mind suffers with it. The brain 
is the organ of the mind; but even experts cannot 
assure us that the mind exists without the brain. 
The probability is that it does not. For if you have 
a fainting fit or receive a blow on the head which 
deprives you of consciousness, what happens to the 
soul or mind? Some blows on the head are so 
serious that the brain is permanently injured, and 
people become idiots for life. If mind is different 
from matter, why does not the mind in such a case 
remain unaffected? We know it does not. 


DREAMS. 


Even in the familiar instance of sleep we are not 
conscious of any mental activity—except, of course, 
in dreams. And dreams, we know, are due to the 
nerve-centres of the brain keeping at work without the 
mind having any conscious control over them. While 
we are awake these nerve-centres are more or less con- 
trolled by other nerve-centres which enable us to be 
conscious. When these latter take a rest we are 
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asleep. We do not, like many savage tribes, believe 
that during sleep the soul wanders away from the 
body, and that dreams are an account of its experi- 
ences. It is much more likely that the soul is there 
all the time, and that dreams are owing to the reflex 
action of the brain. But if the soul is there all the 
time it is very odd that it cannot control its own 
organ, the brain, and cannot afterwards give us any 
useful information. All this does not look as if the 
soul or mind had any existence apart from the brain. 
And if the soul has no independent existence it 
cannot very well be immortal. 


THE ‘‘ SPIRITUAL BODY.” 


There are further difficulties about the theory of 
a future life. We are told that, although our body goes 
to dust, we (or some of us) will be endowed with a new 
“spiritual body.” The term is not very clear, for it 
does not explain the nature of the “ spiritual body,” 
or whether it is subject to the laws of growth and 
decay. When a child dies does it continue to grow 
in a future life? If not, a baby must always remain 
a baby; an old man can never be anything but an 
old man—which is “hard lines.” But if there is 
growth it must either go on for ever or come to an 
end. The “spiritual body’’ must decay and die. 
So that a future state merely offers us an indefinite 
continuance of life under conditions of which we 
know nothing, and with death as the end. It 
doesn’t seem worth while. Possibly it is not for us 
to decide, but we can’t help wondering. 
Also there is another point which is not clear. If 
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people in the hereafter have different bodies and those 
bodies keep on growing, how are they to be recog- 
nized after a century or two by their relatives and 
friends? Besides, if we are to retain our mental 
faculties, and a spiritual body must find it hard to — 
remember the thoughts and actions of the former — 
body, there must surely be something to exercise — 
those faculties upon, or we might all go mad. Are ~ 
we to gain knowledge, to explore unknown realms 
of beauty, to associate with others? How are we 
to think unless we have a thinking apparatus ? 
How are we to speak without a voice, or read books 
and see our friends unless we have eyes? If we 
are to get about, how are we to manage without 
limbs? Theology has not even yet made up its 
mind whether we are going to be mere disembodied 
spirits or to have some kind of a body. In either 
case the difficulties of believing in a future state 
are perfectly baffling. On these prosaic details the 
theory of personal immortality is wrecked. 


HEAVEN AND HELL. 


Preachers are very confident that in another life 
human beings will be rewarded or punished for 
their conduct and thoughts in the present life. 
Now, this is childish. People ought not to be good 
because they expect to be repaid for it millions of 
times over in an unending future. We really ought 
by this time to have got beyond such barbaric ideas. 
It is doubtful whether any one is bad from sheer 
love of evil. Most sins are due to ignorance. Are 
we going to be punished everlastingly, or at least 
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very severely, for sins committed in surroundings 


__ which almost compel their commission, if you take 
into account our inherited imperfections and the 


numberless temptations which beset us every day ? 
In the Lord’s Prayer we ask God not to lead 


us into temptation (not the most reverent 


request to make to the Almighty); yet, if God 
originated and controls the scheme of things, it 
would appear that he allows us to be perpetually 


- surrounded with temptations. He made us imper- 


fect ; if he gave us free-will, he knew beforehand 
precisely what use we were going to make of it ; and, 
with an omnipotent being, allowing evil and causing 
evil come to the same thing. Yet the Church tells 
us that God rewards the few with endless bliss and 
plunges the many into hell-fire. Is this, in a moral 
sense, a worthy conception of a Supreme Being ? 
Millions of people still believe that hell is a place, 
and that its fires are material flames that actually 
burn. But burn what? Is it possible for an 


_immaterial soul to suffer physical anguish? Can 


fire scorch spirits that have no bodies? ‘The sur- 
vival of the belief indicates a very crude and 
muddled state of mind, And if God does inflict 
or permit this pitiless severity, what can be his 
object? Surely it cannot be blind vengeance. 
Certainly it is not justice, unless all human ideas 
of justice are wrong. Are we to suppose that God 
has at his command no other means of reforming 
sinners? If God is a spirit and man also is essen- 
tially a spiritual being, it must be perfectly simple 
and easy for Almighty power to act directly upon 
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men’s minds by gentle and spiritual influences, and 
so ensure the amendment of even the most depraved, 
rather than have recourse to the brutal and clumsy 
expedient of prolonged agony, whether physical or — 
mental or a mixture of both. No, orthodoxy has © 
gone hopelessly wrong over this question. Its — 
theories about the “lost” are nakedly immoral. 
Its heaven and hell are mythical and impossible. 
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CHAPTER III 


A CHAT ABOUT THE BIBLE 


Some hundreds of years before the Christian era 
the learned men of the Jewish people compiled the 
records and wrote down the traditions of their race. 
The priests put together an elaborate and in some 
respects excellent code of laws and ceremonials, 
many of which strikingly resemble a much older 
set of laws drawn up by a king of Babylon several 
centuries before the time of Moses, and only dis- 
covered in recent years. Other writers gathered 
_ together the utterances of the Prophets, and the 
Psalms were written or compiled and formed a kind 
of hymn-book, which was used in the services of the 
Temple at Jerusalem. As no one knows who were 
the authors and editors of these books, or the dates 
at which they were written, or when they appeared, 
scholars find it a difficult task to get at the truth 
about them, or even thoroughly to understand their 
meaning. At last all the books were collected into 
one volume, which was named the Bible, or The 
Book. The title is rather misleading. A number 
of books may, of course, be included in one volume, 
especially when they are all written by one person ; 
but books by many different authors which took 
about a thousand years to produce can be termed 
47 
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one book only on the understanding that their 
separate origin is borne in mind. ; 

The Biblical books are the remains of the ancient 
literature of a small people who got it into their 
heads that because they worshipped a particular 
God, Jehovah, they were his chosen people and the 
pick of the human race. They were not always on 
good terms with their deity, and if they were a trial 
to his patience it would appear that he was as great 
a trial to theirs. Judging from the accounts, there 
were “faults on both sides.” They were constantly 
relapsing into their old habit of worshipping idols, 
and he showed a curious lack of patience with this 
rather natural tendency, sometimes treating them 
in @ Very capricious and cruel manner. 


A LOST BIBLE. 


The original manuscripts of these books do not 
exist. They perished ages ago—perished so com- 
pletely that there is no record of any one having 
ever seen them. There are, it is true, writings 
which are said to be copies of the originals; but, 
as the originals cannot be found, scholars cannot 
compare them and make sure that the copies are 
correct. In an earthly court of justice it has to be 
proved on oath that an alleged copy is true and 
accurate before it is accepted as evidence. God’s 
message to man is presumed to be so clear and 
certain that such precautions are not considered 
necessary. 

These uncertified copies of documents which do 
not exist are said to be (or to contain) the ‘ Word 
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of God.” As there is no outside evidence that God 
wrote them or caused them to be written, we have 
to look at their actual contents in order to test the 
assertion that they are divinely inspired documents. 
Read them with an open mind. Read them care- 
fully—but not “prayerfully,” for that means that 
you have pretty well made up your mind beforehand ; 
but read them as being just what they are—ancient 
documents written certainly with a human instru- 
ment and by a human hand. What do you find? 


AND A MISLEADING BIBLE. 


Now, I feel bound to speak plainly. The Bible 
is of all books the most misunderstood and mis- 
represented. Perhaps I too misunderstand and 
misrepresent it, but I can only give my candid 
opinion. It is an opinion based on facts which 
cannot be denied. At the outset you are met by 
an account of the creation of the world and of man 
which modern scholarship has discovered to be 
incorrect. The world was not made 6,000 years 
ago; it is doubtful if it was ever “made” at all; it 
has certainly been rolling round the sun for millions 
of years. Man was not created just after the world 
was finished, but has lived upon it for probably 
more than 100,000 years. No one knows how long ; 
but the whole of human history is only a fraction of 
the time during which man has lived on this globe. 

You get a false account of the beginnings of moral 
evil, a false representation of God, a false account of 
a universal flood and of an impossible ark, a false 
account of the origin of the various languages, 
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a false history of the Jewish people; in fact, a false 
view of man’s relation to the universe. The absurd 
exaltation of one people throws human history into 
a wrong perspective. Of course, these falsities 
were not intentional: the old writers did their best ; 
they knew nothing of science, whereas we have 
learnt a good deal since their time. 

We discover that, according to the Bible, God 
has a physical form, for he used to stroll about the 
Garden of Eden in the cool of the day; that he is 
actuated by human passions, and those not of the 
best, for he gets furiously angry for trifling causes; 
that his knowledge is limited, for he has to come 
down from heaven at times to see how things are 
going on; and that his moral ideas are sometimes 
represented to be of a lower order than those of 
some of his own creatures. In the Book of Numbers 
it is related that on two occasions God becomes so 
enraged with the Israelites that he threatens to 
exterminate the whole lot. However, he has a talk 
with Moses about it, and Moses very sensibly reasons 
out the matter with God, and shows him that his 

anger, though not without excuse, is excessive, 
whereupon the unchangeable Creator changes his 
mind. Now these two incidents (they are probably 
duplicated) are quite out of keeping with the theory 
that the Bible is inspired all through. If that 
theory were true, there would be no room for 
mistake. We are expected to believe that the 
Almighty gives way to an unreasonable fit of anger, 
is rebuked by his own creature, and inspires that 
creature to put the whole thing into writing. The 
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crowning touch is that Moses clinches his appeal 
for mercy by tickling Jehovah’s vanity and reminding 
him that he will get a bad name among the 
surrounding nations if he allows his wrath to over- 
come his better judgment. The Lord had over- 
looked this point, and admits the justice of the 
remonstrance. 

How unmistakably human is all this? Can the 
account possibly be anything but a legend, suited 
perhaps to the infancy of the race, but out of touch 
with advanced moral ideas? It cannot be even 
substantially true, because it is out of the question 
to suppose that God’s righteousness is inferior to 
that of man, though we have here an “inspired” 
statement that it is. And it is not easy to under- 
stand how God can talk at all unless he has a bodily 
form. 

DIVINE OR HUMAN ? 

So you go on through the whole of the Jewish 
scriptures. Sometimes you find really good things, 
stories beautifully and simply told, admirable moral 
precepts, vivid human touches, strains of eloquence, 
and magnificent poetry. But one is bewildered by 
finding these alongside passages in which the most 
revolting cruelty, injustice, and immorality are not 
merely related of men and women, but commanded 
or countenanced by God. In the Book of Hzodus, 
for instance, you find that God hardens the heart 
of Pharaoh, and then inflicts upon Pharaoh’s people 
a number of shockingly unjust punishments, ‘The 
human element in these writings “ shouts at you ”’; 
it is not merely the principal, but the sole, element. 
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The Bible, as a human production, has undoubted 
merits. As a divine production it is disappointing. 
It is not my purpose to bring out its good points. 
Far more than sufficient stress is laid upon them 
by religious writers, and it is well that Rationalism 
should give the other side. As to that a little more 
must be said. 


MORAL DEFECTS OF THE BIBLE. 


Rationalism claims that the Bible represents God 
in a light which does not agree with the best moral 
ideas of humanity. He is said to have drowned the 
whole human race with the exception of one family, 
because of their wickedness, which he foreknew 
and did nothing to prevent. 

The Ten Commandments declare, in his own 
words, that he is a jealous God. The Infinite Being 
jealous! Jealous of whom or what? He allows 
his favourites the privilege of having several wives 
each. Men were divinely ordered to slaughter 
their wives if they held wrong religious opinions. 
Although he is said to have stopped the motion of 
the sun and moon so that the Israelites might win 
a battle, he did not preyent one of Christ’s ancestors 
being born of an adulterous union. The “man 
after God’s own heart” is guilty of shocking 
cruelties, and with his last breath enjoins his son to 
wreak vengeance on his enemies. God glories in 
bloodshed, for he expressly commands his chosen 
people to massacre the inhabitants of the land they 
stole—to “leave alive none that breatheth, man, 
woman, or child.” Sabbath breaking was punished 
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with death. A captive king is hewn in pieces by 


_ one of God’s holiest prophets. Seventy thousand 


innocent persons are said to have been slain by 
a divinely sent pestilence because their king had 
taken a census of his people. The apologists explain 
that this was because the king wanted to get an 
army together and make war. Why should the 
Lord object to this, and why shouldn’t the sinner 
have been punished in person? As “the Lord is 
a man of war,” there is a double inconsistency here. 
The king did what he thought right, and if he did 
wrong he should have been the one to suffer. 

A man who tries to prevent the sacred ark from 
being smashed is struck dead on the spot. Witch- 
craft has now for long been an imaginary offence in 
civilized countries, and the laws take no notice of 
it. Yet two or three hundred years ago people 
were burnt alive for it. Why? Because God said 
“Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live.” In the 
time of Moses God believed in witchcraft. Now 
that man thinks it a superstition, God has nothing 
to say about it. Again the unchanging deity alters 
his mind, 

According to Moses, he visits the sins of the 
fathers upon the children; in the Psalms it is said 
that he ‘‘rewardeth every man according to his 
works’’; and by the mouth of the prophet Ezekiel 
God declares that every one shall “bear his own 
iniquity.” We are told that the beauty of the 
Psalms proves that they are divinely inspired. 
There are passages in Shakespeare, Milton, and 
many other poets quite as beautiful, and of a 
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‘deeper wisdom ; yet divine inspiration is not claimed 
for them. But the Psalms do not always reflect 
the highest morality, even of ancient times. Read — 
the whole collection, and you will be refreshed by 
such passages as these, which refer to the writer's 
enemies: ‘‘ When he shall be judged, let him be 
condemned: and let his prayer become sin...... Let 
his children be fatherless, and his wife a widow...... 
Let his children be continually vagabonds, and beg. 
sates Let there be none to extend mercy unto him; 
neither let there be any to favour his fatherless 
children...... Let his posterity be cut off...... Let the 
iniquity of his fathers be remembered with the 
Lord; and let not the sin of his mother be blotted 
eG cas Let them be before the Lord continually, 
that he may cut off the memory of them from the 
earth’ (Psalm 109). 

Good, all-round, divinely inspired curses, are they 
not? But how do they agree with that other 
divine command to “love your enemies’’? If you 
_ accept the one passage, how can you help rejecting 
the other? Fortunately, nowadays no one heeds 
the Psalmist ; but can we suppose that these impre- 
cations do no harm to the people who believe them 
to come from God? The beautiful Psalm beginning 
“By the waters of Babylon” ends on this charitable 
note: “O daughter of Babylon, who art to be 
destroyed: happy shall he be that rewardeth thee 
as thou hast served us. Happy shall he be that 
taketh and dasheth thy little ones against the 
stones.” 
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RIGHTEOUSNESS, DIVINE AND HUMAN. 


What is a sensible man to say to all this? When 
the apologists tell you the grand thoughts and noble 
language of the Bible show that it comes from God, 
they are ‘‘ drawing a red herring across the scent.” 
We are not called upon to praise God because parts 
of his book are as good as some human productions. 
We must presume an almighty and all-wise being 
to be capable of some literary excellence. What 
the apologist has to show is that such merits are 
beyond human power to achieve, and this he cannot 
show. And he ought to explain how that which is 
wrong when man does it becomes right when God 
does it. This explanation is never given. God’s 
thoughts about right and wrong may not be our 
thoughts, but they must be something like our 
thoughts, or what is the use of claiming that 
our moral ideas come from God? How can we 
talk about his love and mercy and righteousness if 
they do not mean with him what they mean with 
us? How, in fact, can people worship God at all 
unless there is some similarity of nature? The 
prophet who said that God’s thoughts are not our 
thoughts added: “Thus saith the Lord. For as 
the heavens are higher than the earth, so are my 
ways higher than your ways, and my thoughts than 
your thoughts” (Isaiah, lv, 9). That means that 
the morality of God is infinitely superior to the 
morality of man, as, of course, the morality of an 
infinite and perfect being ought to be and must be. 
Yet theologians constantly imply that God acts in 
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a way that would be shameful in the meanest of 
mankind. Why do they do this? Because they 
are slaves to a book which, in spite of its own 
evidence to the contrary, they believe was written 
by divine inspiration. They are ruled by tradition, 
not by truth. 


PERSECUTION AUTHORIZED BY THE BIBLE. 


That argument about God’s ways not being our 
ways is so unsafe that we may fairly conclude the 
unpleasant actions attributed to him to be nothing 
more than the reflection of man’s own ideas at 
imperfect stages of his development. The mischief 
of believing them to be true is that these serious 
blemishes (or libels) on God’s character become 
part of our conception of him, which may in many 
ways react upon our conduct. There is so much 
indifference to religion in these days that we are 
not very likely to look upon such blemishes as 
models for imitation. But only three or four 
centuries ago men habitually saw in them examples 
which came in useful against their enemies, and 
especially against heretics. All the atrocious deeds 
of the religious persecutors—the robberies, tortures, 
murders, and burnings of the Inquisition—were 
expressly defended by appeal to texts and examples 
in the Bible. From their own point of view the 
persecutors could make out quite a good case. But 
it was impossible for any nation to become civilized 
as long as that view was held and enforced. In 
other words, either the literal interpretation of the 
Bible had to be given up or the march of civilization 
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had to stop. The ordinary reader is not aware of 


the almost incredible mischief due to this Biblical 


influence in the past. We have grown out of the 
frame of mind which made it possible. Yet the 
most powerful section of the Christian Church still 
maintains, on the strength of the Bible, its right 
to persecute, even to the death. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT FAULTY. 


In very much less historical detail, but in one 
respect with an added intensity, barbaric ideas are 
found in the New Testament as well as in the Old. 
Its picture of God reminds us of an Oriental despot. 
Some of its doctrines cannot be reconciled with 
reason. Mistakes are frequent in its history, chrono- 
logy, and even morals, as where believers are pro- 
mised, even in this life, a hundredfold reward for 
what they sacrifice. Superstition abounds in the 
New Testament writings, and its results have been 
immensely harmful. Only one instance need be 
mentioned. The belief that the bodies of human 
beings may be taken possession of by evil spirits 
has caused untold misery and millions of cruel 
deaths. It is plainly implied in the Gospels, many 
times by the actual words of Jesus. We have put 
away this superstition, though how Christians can 
calmly disregard their master’s teaching on this 
subject is not easy to understand. 


HELL INCREDIBLE. 


By “added intensity” I mean that the doctrine 
of an everlasting hell, of which the ancient Jews 
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knew nothing, is over and over again taught in the 
plainest language by Jesus or the writers of the 


| 
’ 


Gospels, and the only way of evading the fact is to 


make out of the words some sense which they do 
not seem intended to bear. That is a question for 
experts to decide (if they can); but, whoever taught 
the doctrine, it is now disbelieved by nearly all 
educated men and women. ‘Their reason is a moral 


one. They cannot think God capable of such 
wickedness. 
PRAYER. 


In many passages the Bible earnestly recommends 
human beings to pray. We are even told to “ pray 
without ceasing,’ but no one has perseverance 
enough for that. Is prayer of any use? In a 
way, yes. If it helps us to examine our own hearts, 
so as to become conscious of our failings and our 
need to be better than we are, prayer is of some 
use. It brings a certain peace and comfort which 
some people cannot get in any other way. But as 
a means of obtaining benefits on easy terms prayer 
is an utter failure. It presumes the existence of a 
personal being who can hear your petitions, and 
that you know enough of his. mind to hope that he 
will grant them. Both assumptions are a little 
improbable, and don’t very readily agree with the 
facts of life. Pious people are not worried over 
that; they go on praying just the same, because the 
Bible tells them they will get all they want if they 
keep at it. Their faith is touching, but it does seem 
to show a slight weakness of intellect. Millions of 
people pray at the same time, and some of the 
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prayers could be granted only at the cost of denying 
others. It is thought that if a whole crowd joins 
In a petition it will have more weight with deity. 
Deity takes no notice, but the devout hope that 
something will come of it in time. If what they 
expect does happen, they tell you triumphantly 
that it was in answer to their prayers. Preachers 
are very confident that numberless prayers have 
been answered, and will give you instances. I make 
bold to say that no prayer for material benefits has 
ever been answered since the world began. To show 
that such a prayer was granted, you would have to 
make sure that there has been no human agency 
at work by means of which the request has been 
fulfilled. This cannot be shown, for no result comes 
except through natural or human agency. And if 
such agency accounts for a particular effect coming 
from a particular cause or set of causes, how can 
it possibly be shown that such agency has been 
excluded or superseded or varied by some additional 
and unknown cause? All through human life we 
find known causes producing effects which in their 
turn become causes and bring about results without 
any influence or variation by forces outside nature. 
It is true we know nothing thoroughly, but when 
we have a sufficient explanation additional explana- 
tions are not necessary. This is a rule in logic 
called the law of parsiniony, and it is a useful rule 
to remember. A man prays for success in business, 
but if he does not take the proper measures to 
ensure success he won’t get it. If success comes, 
to what is it likely to be due—the known cause or an 
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unknown extra-human cause? A wife prays for 
the return of her husband from war. Does her 
petition have any effect upon the enemy bullet? 
The battle going on hundreds of miles away is 
something over which she has no control; it is 
subject to an entirely different set of causes. And 
if prayer were successful in one instance, how is it 
that millions of men for whom prayers were offered 
up have been killed or crippled for life? No, prayer 
will not do. It may bring spiritual comfort, but it 
does not alter the operation of natural laws. It has 
nothing to do with the facts of the material world, 
except so far as they can be affected by the human 
mind in the natural course of things. 

Though still favoured and practised by pious 
people, prayer is no longer a fixed and general 
habit. It has not lost its efficacy, for it never had 
any; but science has destroyed the credulity which 
once made prayer a genuine form of devotion. The 
Churches lament that prayer is so sadly out of 
fashion. They ought not to be surprised, for no 
one can prove that it ever made any difference 
except in the mind of the petitioner. 

In our own times we are assured by some writers 
that prayer is not applicable to the material world, 
which means that we cannot hope to get rich by 
praying. It avails only in the spiritual domain; 
that is, if you pray to be made a better man or 
woman you have a sporting chance of success. 
Naturally, for if you pray to be made better you 
must wish to be better, and that is at least a start. 

This change of front, however, really gives up 
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the case for prayer, because, as the law of cause 


_ and effect holds good in the spiritual as well as in 


the material world, there is no need to invoke an 
extra-natural power in either case. The notion of 
relying on supernatural help to be made good is, as 
the next chapter will show, an error, and one which 
has had a very bad effect on human character. 
Prayer is a manifestation of faith, and the more 
unintelligent the faith the more fervent the prayer. 


PROVIDENCE. 


The doctrine of an overruling Providence is an 
important one to the Churches, for unless God looks 
after the world he has made he can hardly arouse 
the interest of those who live in it. The religious 
mind sees God’s dealings in the most ordinary 
events of life, just as the awakened sinner mentioned 
in Buckle’s History of Civilization heard the Devil 
roaring behind a hedge in the form of a bull, and 
was terribly alarmed. It never occurred to the 
poor man that it was just a bull and nothing more. 

If God interposes in every-day trifles, where does 
man come in? If, however, the little things of life 
are left to the parties most concerned, does God 
look after the big ones? Where are we to draw 
the line? Is God, as the Prayer Book implies, 
responsible for earthquakes and tempests and pesti- 
lences and wars? The Weather Bureau would 
certainly account for all changes in the weather 
by the operation of natural and secondary laws 
without the assistance of a supernatural controller. 
Earthquakes, volcanoes, and floods do not seem to 
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be always judiciously managed. Many diseases 
owe their spread to human neglect; certainly human 
skill has to find out how to prevent or cure them. 
If the germs were divinely created, there is nothing 
to show they are divinely controlled. Wars are 
made by rulers and statesmen for reasons which in 
their judgment are sufficient—reasons which are 
arrived at by the same faculties as are used in the 
administration of justice or the care of the national 
finances. Probably religious people do not mean 
that God is responsible for wars, but they imply it 
when they ask him to stop them. Sometimes they 
do even saddle him with the responsibility, as when 
a bishop declared that the Great War was a divine 
punishment for the sins of humanity. 

I can perceive no dividing line between divine 
action in human life and man’s action; nor have 
I come across any theologian who could draw any 
intelligible distinction between the two agencies. 
It comes to this: either God (assuming his existence 
as an infinite personality) is responsible for every- 
thing that goes on in human life, or mankind is 
responsible. To me it is more religious and more 
reasonable to believe that the responsibility rests 
with human beings themselves. The theory of 
Providence does not fit the facts. 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE WAY OF SALVATION 


Just now I said that the habit of prayer has a bad 
effect on human character. That is, of course, 
because people will persist in praying for things 
they shouldn’t ask for. Even when prayer is con- 
fined to the moral and spiritual domain it is not 
easy to justify it by common sense. It means that 
people rely on forces outside themselves to improve 
their moral characters. This is an unsound method, 
though in practice it often works well. Great 
numbers of men and women have adorned the 
pages of history with noble and saintly lives, and 
the habit of prayer has no doubt helped them. It 
has helped them because it diverted their minds 
from evil and trivial things and fixed them on higher 
and better things. But it is only with exceptional 
people that it has this excellent influence. The 
majority of people who pray do so almost as 
mechanically as the Thibetan grinds his prayer 
wheel. Relying, or professing to rely, on divine 
assistance, they take no trouble to improve their 
own natures, and drift on from day to day trying 
to counteract the pressure of daily life by a few 
insincere and parrot-like devotions. 

I will try to show that personal righteousness 


can only be the result of personal effort, that the 
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righteousness of another person cannot justly be 
deemed a substitute for our own, and that true 
salvation is the conquest of our own impulses to 
evil. If man is to be saved, he must save himself. 
This is a more wholesome and bracing idea than 
the theological fiction of “substituted righteous- 
ness.” 

We must also remember that men and women 
without any theological belief have presented as 
fine examples, though of not quite the same kind, 
as the saints of the Church. And possibly their 
energies, having been directed into more practical 
channels, have proved even more useful to the world 
at large. 

THE PLAN OF SALVATION. 


Before dealing further with the way of salvation 
a few words ought to be said about the Christian 
plan of redemption, acceptance of which, we are 
solemnly assured, is the only means of escaping 
endless suffering in a future state. As for man 
“saving himself,’ the theologians say it can’t be 
done. 

The root-idea of redemption is that in consequence 
of the Fall in the Garden of Eden man, contrary to 
God’s intention, has fallen into the power of the 
Devil, who has, as it were, purchased him, and 
thereby acquired a sort of legal interest in him. To 
appease God’s wrath, Jesus (who was himself God) 
sacrificed himself on the Cross, and so took over the 
Devil’s legal interest (or a small part of it) and as 
man’s representative satisfied the claims of divine 
justice. Whether the human race agreed to this 
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arrangement, and whether the Devil was satisfied 


_with it, or merely agreed to it because he couldn’t 


help himself, we are not told. What lawyers term 
the “consideration”? does not appear to have been 
anything substantial—not enough for the transfer 
of an acre of land. There is really no reason for 
thinking that a personal Devil exists, but this 


_ strange theory still lurks at the back of many good 


people’s minds, and during the Middle Ages—those 
palmy days of the Church—it was held in all its 
naked and repulsive crudity. 

~ To state it in plain English sounds like a burlesque, 
but it was very real not so long ago. Educated 
people have given it up, but we still hear of redemp- 
tion, atonement, God’s wrath, endless hell, and so 
forth, as if these words stood for realities instead of 
being theological figments. The Calvinistic Churches 
still chatter about man’s natural depravity, and say 
nothing about man’s natural goodness. ‘This notion 
of depravity is perhaps the falsest and most mis- 
chievous of theological nightmares. Men are wicked, 
but they are also good. Not entirely the one and 
not entirely the other, but a mixture. It may be 
false in logic, but it is true in fact, that man is both 
good and bad. The evil is the result of unfavourable 
conditions, but the natural impulse is towards the 
good. The good in human nature is on the whole 
the stronger force, and is more likely than evil to 
gain permanently the upper hand. All religions 
appeal to this native sense of righteousness; if it 
had no existence a divine revelation would be utterly 


useless, for it would be waste of time to make 
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moral and spiritual appeals to an absolutely depraved 
being. 
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THE FALL OF MAN. 


The story of the Garden of Eden is simply a 
myth, an account of what men long ago thought 
was the origin of evil. There is no reason to suppose 
there ever was a Garden of Eden, or that man’s 
original state was one of complete innocence and 
moral purity. According to the doctrine of evolu- 
tion, which nearly every one now accepts, man has 
not fallen; he has risen—risen from lower forms of 
life. He is morally imperfect, because he has had 
an animal ancestry which had no perception of right 
and wrong, and the taint still clings. Sin is due 
partly to this inherited tendency, and partly to sheer 
ignorance. Very few people sin from actual love of 
evil. They sin because they are selfish, because they 
think that, even though an action may injure others, 
it may bring some benefit to themselves. 


THE ATONEMENT. 


Now, if no Fall of Man ever happened, what need 
is there of an Atonement? The root idea of the 
Christian scheme of redemption vanishes. If there 
really is an endless hell-(or any kind of hell); if God 
will put us there, or let us slide into it, if we do not 
repent; if Christ really gave his life (though it does 
not appear that he bore our penalty) to save us from 
it; these facts ought surely to have been stated so 
plainly that they could not be misunderstood. These 
“ifs” are very important. But the point is that 
nobody knows. On these subjects the greatest 
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uncertainty exists, even among believers in divine 


- revelation. It is true the New Testament refers 


pretty plainly to “everlasting punishment” (ever- 
lasting punishment for a few years’ misdoing !), but 
the experts are doubtful about the meaning of the 
terms, and never has one of them managed to 
reconcile the idea of unending misery with divine 
goodness. 

THE GOSPELS UNRELIABLE. 

Strange to say, the doctrine of the Atonement is 
not even alleged to have been publicly taught by 
Jesus. Yet it would seem of some importance that 
a doctrine so momentous should have come plainly 
from his own lips to his countrymen, and not been 
left to the tender mercies of rather careless compilers 
who wrote a generation later. 

We cannot be sure that the Gospels faithfully 
reflect even what Jesus did say. Modern criticism 
has made it clear that the four Gospels were written 
by unknown authors at unknown dates long after 
the events described. The first and fourth of them 
are reputed by tradition to have been the work of 


’ eye-witnesses, but there is the greatest variety of 


opinion on this point. No wonder, when they do 
not even mention the crowning marvel of a bodily 
ascension into the clouds. 

As none of the followers of Jesus appears to have 
been an expert shorthand writer, his words cannot 
have been reported verbatim. They may have been, 
and evidently were, somewhat altered in the course 
of time; they floated about in men’s memories for 


years before they were written down. Very naturally, 
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because all the disciples expected the world was just 
about to end, as Jesus is said to have foretold. When 
it was found that startling event was indefinitely 
postponed, the traditions were put into writing by 
men with fallible memories, some of them very 
ignorant, and all of them tinged with the super- 
stitions of their age. It is impossible, therefore, to 
assume that we have in any case the actual words 
of Jesus. And he must have said a lot that was 
never written down at all. What that was we 
cannot even guess—except that it may have been 
something like what is recorded. Some learned 
writers even maintain that Jesus was not a real 
person, but a myth, and that the twelve Apostles 
were more or less imaginary figures, invented to 
correspond, in the new dispensation, with the twelve 
tribes of the old. 

Granting that Christ and his Apostles actually 
lived and that the Gospels are fairly accurate records, 
that does not do away with our right to inquire and 
investigate. And the inquirer doesn’t like taking 
things for granted. He wants evidence. I, for one, 
cannot believe that an infinite being gives way to 
the passion of anger, that man is utterly vile, that 
a sacrificial atonement was necessary, or that there 
is a hell, simply because somebody tells me so. The 
mere assertion that Christ was the “Son of God” 
ought not to convince any one. It needs to be 
looked into. The story of the miraculous birth 
reads like a clumsy attempt to meet this need. But 
two of these attempts, each excluding the other— 
that is decidedly “overdoing it.” Jesus himself 
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- Claimed to be the son of God only in the sense that 
any good men may be termed “sons of God.” In 
fact, he never plainly stated even this; he emphasized 
his human nature by calling himself the “Son of 
Man,” using the words of the prophet Ezekiel. 
- The New Testament, like the Old, comes to us 
through the medium of the human brain, hand, and 
pen, and the only test we can apply to the claim to 
divine inspiration is the test of examining its 
contents. These we find to be strangely varied— 
sometimes beautiful and true, sometimes grotesque, 
superstitious, and false. The official belief of the 
Church is that Jesus was born of a virgin. Do we 
require no evidence of such a remarkable occurrence ? 

The first Gospel states in several places that 
events occurred in order that a prediction in the 
Old Testament might be fulfilled. In every case 
the writer blunders. 

The Gospel accounts are full of miracles. Some 
of them may be exaggerated faith cures, some may 
be parables which tradition has misrepresented and 
transformed into real events, some may be actual 
inventions, as the story of the raising of Lazarus 
probably is. Anyhow, what evidence have we that 
the laws of nature were set aside in the casual way 
related? You may remember that, when Jesus was 
told he cast out devils by the prince of the devils, 
he sensibly retorted: “By whom, then, do your 
children cast them out ?”’ The terrible superstition 
of demoniacal possession was evidently general at 
that time, and it is clear that the Gospel narratives 
are full of it. No educated person believes it now. 
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THE RESURRECTION. 


The greatest of the Gospel miracles, that of the 
resurrection of Jesus himself after he had been 
nearly two days dead, is still firmly believed in by 
all orthodox Christians. Their belief rests on the 
most insufficient, indeed flimsy, grounds. On this 
subject there is no first-hand testimony whatever 
in the Gospels. If there were, it would not carry 
conviction to a reasoning mind. If aman told you 
that last week he saw a dead person come to life 
again, would you believe him? Of course you 
would not do so without further inquiry. First, 
you would doubt his sanity; then you would want 
to know the whole of the circumstances—whether 
the person was really dead, in what conditions he 
was afterwards seen alive, what sort of body he had, 
what clothing he wore, and who were the witnesses. 
You would want to see those witmesses and get 
their account also. Even the evidence of our own 
senses would not prove that a man walked, talked, 
and ate after he had been dead. Our senses play 
us strange tricks at times, even in ages of enlighten- 
ment. They are far more likely to do so in ages 
when there is little knowledge and much credulity. 

There is no real evidence that Jesus ever rose 
from the dead. Many miracles of the Middle Ages 
and later are much better attested; but who believes 
the accounts? Obstinate unbelief! the apologist 
may say. Just plain common sense! I reply. Does 
any Gospel writer say: “I (so-and-so) saw Jesus 
alive after his crucifixion ’’? Not one of them says 
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that. Hach one merely tells you that other people 


saw him. The evidence of these other people is 


not given. Hearsay testimony is not admissible in 
a court of justice on the most trivial dispute. Why 
should it be thought conclusive if our eternal welfare 
depends upon believing it ? 


WHAT SALVATION IS. 


Perhaps I have said enough about the Christian 
plan of salvation. I have briefly criticized it because 
it seems to go on entirely wrong lines, to be in a 
moral sense a scheme of an inferior kind, to be 
lacking in its basis of historical fact; in short, not 
a divine but a human scheme. 

A few words must now be added to explain what 
my own view of salvation is. I call it my own view 
for convenience, though it happens to be the view 
of a good many other people as well. The word 
“salvation”? comes from the Latin salvus, safe, 
which, according to the dictionaries, means safe 
from destruction. Maybe the ancient Romans 
didn’t think it meant safety from destruction in a 
hell which does not destroy; but, anyhow, the 
Church says that it does mean that, though salva- 
tion may mean security from many other things 
besides everlasting brimstone. People may be 
saved from shipwreck or misfortune. A country 
may be saved from an invading army. ‘The word 
‘salvation,’ like many other words, has gained a 
wider meaning than the theological one. We 
speak of a statesman, or @ cause, or a people, 
“finding salvation” by an improved course of 
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conduct. When we “turn over a new leaf” we 
are working out our own salvation—that is, we are 
bringing ourselves into a healthy spiritual condition. 

Most theologians of to-day would probably agree 
that salvation is not escape from the ‘“‘ wrath of 
God,” but a right condition of the soul. Many of 
them would maintain that this condition can be 
brought about only by divine aid, whereas I contend 
that no divine aid is given, and that each person 
must of necessity rely upon his own efforts, with 
such help as he may get from his fellow beings. 
Others may help you, but they cannot stand in your 
place, they cannot be good on your behalf. “‘ Sub- 
stituted righteousness,” “ vicarious sacrifice,” “ justi- 
fication by faith,” are theological illusions. Morally 
they are altogether inferior to that utterance of 
Ezekiel: “Every soul shall bear its own iniquity” 
—TI like to quote the Bible when it is on the right 
side. 

If other people could be good instead of you, their 
righteousness would not be yours, and you would 
feel a hopeless fraud sitting on a cloud and twanging 
a nice little harp, wouldn't you? There is surely 
no reason to think that if God judges human beings 
hereafter he will not treat them fairly—that he will 
take into account anything but their own personal 
merits or demerits. Why should he? If he 
rewards me with endless bliss because, although 
I don’t deserve it, some one else does, is he giving 
a true and faithful judgment? Does the God of 
truth get out of his obligation to act justly by a 
fiction which deceives nobody? You cannot believe 
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_ such a thing of a being who must be, by a long way, 


better than yourself. 

When you come to look into it, this doctrine of 
Jesus bearing your penalty and God putting his 
merits to your credit account doesn’t seem very 
reverent or very religious, after all. And the notion 
that righteousness is something that you can put 
into a scale, as it were, and hand over to some one 
else, is one that has had a very bad effect on morals. 
It has induced men to rely, or profess to rely, on 
‘heavenly aid and despise human effort. In many 
countries the theological conception of salvation has 
led men into the very error that Jesus denounced— 
the error that external forms make men religious, 
that we can be saved by ceremonies and observances 
which do not come from the heart. It has caused 
the Church of Rome to think that the merits of 
Christ were so enormous that they cannot be 
exhausted ; that they can be stored up and doled 
out like loaves of bread for the salvation of sinners. 
But you don’t get them gratis. The Church will 
celebrate Masses to release souls from Purgatory, 
but it expects to be paid for this kindly office. 

When we thus try to shift on to others the 
responsibility for our own guilt we are keeping 
alive a view of religion which cannot elevate human 
nature. The idea of personal responsibility cannot 
be separated from the idea of personal character, 
and personal character is an individual product, the 
sum-total of each person’s nature, a growth from 
inherited instincts, shaped by the influence of his 
surroundings. Hach of us is responsible for the 
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good or the evil due to his own will. Good 
character is righteousness, and good character can 
be built up only by constant effort and watchful- 
ness. It is not something put into us; it is some- 
thing which we must ourselves bring out of our- 


selves. 
CHARACTER THE FRUIT OF EFFORT. 


Moral development implies that we have to adapt 
our conduct to certain ends, personal, social, national, 
universal. That means that each person should act 
so as to benefit himself, his associates, his country, 
and humanity in general. As our knowledge 
increases these ends take on wider aspects; there 
is always before us an unexplored horizon. The 
task of moral development can be achieved only 
by humanity itself; you can no more develop 
character without effort than you can learn French 
without study. To tell us that we must rely on 
divine aid is to call in an unknown force, which, if 
it acts at all, may not act as we desire. 


FREE WILL. 


The question of moral responsibility is very 
difficult, and philosophers have never been able to 
settle it. We are conscious of having a certain 
power of choice, but that choice always follows the 
motive which may at the time be the strongest. 
Are we, then, responsible for our motives? They, 
too, are the result of the character which gives rise 
tothem. Are we responsible for our own characters ? 
Only partially, for character itself is an effect of 
causes which we did not create and cannot control. 
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Yet, unless consciousness itself is an illusion, we do 
appear to have some power to select motives, to 
choose between them, to determine by reason their 
relative strength and importance. 

Leaving on one side the truth of this eternally 
disputed doctrine of free will, it is hard to reconcile 
it with the theory of a universal supreme will of 
which our wills are detached fragments. The 
religious view is that God endowed man with a 
portion of that moral spontaneity which God alone 
possesses in perfection. It sounds rather mate- 
rialistic, but there is a lot of materialism in theology. 
Of what moral spontaneity may be in a bodiless, 
infinite being the Rationalist knows just nothing. 
He therefore is not rash enough to profess know- 
ledge. ‘The only rational attitude is a confession of . 
ignorance. 


CHAPTER V 
RATIONALISM AND THE CHURCHES 


So far, I have been indulging in some rather free 
criticism of Christian theology, and it is now time 
that something should be said about Rationalism in 
its more positive aspects. You may think that if 
a Rationalist does not accept the two fundamental 
beliefs in God and Immortality he can have no 
basis whatever for a constructive outlook on life. 
That is just where I would join issue. 

The object of civilization is to bring into existence 
a social state in which every man, woman, and 
child shall live as far as possible in comfort—shall 
be well fed, well educated, and happy; a state in 
which those with extra good brains shall be able 
and willing to use them in the service of the com- 
munity—shall have the imagination to form high 
ideals and fair opportunities for realizing them. 

A social condition of that sort would not in the 
least mean that human character would be reduced 
to a dead level of mediocrity, with a horrid mate- 
rialism rampant, idealism and individuality dis- 
credited, and genius stifled at birth. It would be 
a flexible, ever-growing organism, always encourag- 
ing art, poetry, and the love of natural beauty, and 
always trying to use in the best way its constantly 


increasing stores of knowledge. Some people seem 
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to think that the cultivation of reason takes all 


_these things out of life. Nothing of the sort. 


Reason includes them; it values them as highly 
as it values science. Only it maintains their origin 
to be human, not divine. 

Have you ever noticed how many of the great 
poets and idealists have been Rationalists? Why, 
Jesus himself has been called a Rationalist, and 
even (by a Christian preacher) an Agnostic. 


THE VALUE OF KNOWLEDGE. 


~ If you get to the deeper meaning of the term, 
Rationalism is as old as religion. From the begin- 
ning of man’s life on earth he has been striving 
(very often unconsciously) to bring his life into 
harmony with the order of nature as he understood 
it. He has been trying to reach the perfect social 
state. He could not conceive it as we conceive it, 
but he wanted something better than he had. I do 
not deny that religion has given some help in the 
forward march. But I must confess the help does 
not seem to have been very great. Religion has 
always had so much error mixed up with it that 
each generation is busy undoing the work of the 
generations before it. 

The Jewish prophets had visions of an ideal 
community, but they mostly wrote as if it was to 
be a close preserve for their own people. In Chris- 
tianity we find the idea of human brotherhood ; but 
Christianity did little to make it practically effective 
in national, and still less in international, life. It 
has generally contented itself with appealing to a 
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moral sentiment which existed only in the select 
few. The fact is that a good deal more than religion 
and a good deal more than moral precepts are 
needed to uplift the human race. What is neces- 
sary above all things is knowledge. 

Glance through the history of any country (our 


own, for instance), not with an eye to small details, . 


but with a desire to catch the broad results, and 
two things will strike you almost at once. First, 
the slight effect which religion and morals have had 
in shaping the destinies of modern nations, and, 
second, the vast influence which has been exerted 
by knowledge. 

Christian writers are fond of telling you that the 
mighty Roman Empire decayed because the morals 
of its people were utterly corrupt. That is a per- 
version of the truth. Far more important that any 
decline in morals were the political and economic 
conditions which rendered the Roman Empire over- 
centralized and unable at length to fulfil the 
responsibilities it had undertaken. 

Did Christianity bring any improvement? It is 
not fair argument to dwell on the badness of the 
Romans, and say nothing about the equally bad, if 
not worse, conditions that prevailed for at least a 
thousand years under Christianity. If you want to 
know something about the value of religion to 
Kuropean civilization, you need only wade through 
‘ Hallam’s Europe i the Middle Ages or Dean 
Milman’s History of Latin Christianity (there are 
only nine volumes of the latter), and you will see 
how appalling the record is. 
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We are told that the true faith was prevented 
from exerting its proper effect by the wickedness of 
humanity. Surely that was exactly what a divine 
revelation was meant to overcome. And there is 
no getting away from the fact that much of the 
wickedness was the direct work of the Church itself. 
Religious wars and religious persecutions cannot be 
termed trifles. When Christian belief impelled men 
to acts of horrible cruelty it became a public danger, 
not the less serious because it was often dictated by 
sincere conviction. 

The idea that Christianity brought an entirely 
new spiritual life into the world is not in accordance 
with the facts of history. We have to look at the 
general movements and tendencies of human life. 
We cannot nowadays accept the Calvinistic doctrine 
that a small part of the race has been elected to 
eternal happiness and all the rest doomed to endless 
torment. Humanity, like the French Republic, is 
“one and indivisible.” 

Some people try to make out that all moral 
improvement has come from one people only, the 
Jews, because to them were committed the ‘‘ oracles 
of God”—that is until they rejected Christianity. 
Then the oracles passed to the Church, which knew 
better how to work them. In point of fact, all the 
great nations of antiquity—Egypt, Assyria, Persia, 
India, China, and especially Greece and Rome— 
played a very important part in the development of 
morality ; a far greater part than theology recognizes. 
At the same time theology overrates the ethical 
effects of religion. Herbert Spencer did not estimate 
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these very highly. In his Facts and Comments he 
remarks: “It needs but to glance over the world 
and contemplate the doings of Christians everywhere 
to be amazed at the ineffectiveness of the current 
theology. Or it needs only to look back upon past 
centuries at the iniquities alike of populace, nobles, 
kings, and popes to perceive an almost incompre- 
hensible futility of the beliefs everywhere held and 
perpetually insisted upon.” 

Every one who has read any Greek history knows 
that the Greeks were morally a very advanced 
people. The works of Sir Samuel Dill and Mr. 
Joseph McCabe prove that the finest ideals existed 
among the ancient Romans. But they were not 
acted upon, not lived up to, objects the Christian 
apologist. Of course they were not—by every indi- 
vidual. Has the Christian morality been lived up 
to by every Christian? If human beings could 
invent morality, they could improve it. They had 
to learn by experience. They needed ‘no super- 
natural help, and never got it, 


THE REFORMATION. 


Well, you may say, if the progress of mankind 
has not been due to religion, to what has it been 
due? The answer is simple. Progress has been 
due to knowledge. Knowledge that is gained by 
studying nature, knowledge verified and co-ordinated, 
is science. Progress has been slow because the 
acquisition of knowledge has been slow. Men have 
had to find out things for themselves, and, despite 
the proverb, I don’t see that heaven has ever helped 
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them. If you look at the great movements of history, 
you find them purely human—human in origin, 
human in purpose, human in the means by which 
they were effected. Take even a religious movement 
like the Reformation. Read the story, and you will 
see there was plenty of reason and plenty of room 
for reform in the Church. Ardent Protestants 
believe that it was a God-inspired revival of pure 
faith. If God started the Reformation, why did he 
allow many of its leaders to remain narrow-minded, 
short-sighted, and bigoted men? Why did divine 


‘influence come so late that Europe had been for 


more than a thousand years a hot-bed of ignorance, 
superstition, and variegated morals? Why did the 
many previous attempts to reform the Church end 
in failure and the death of thousands of men and 
women? How was it that the Church became so 
corrupt that it had to be reformed or got rid of? 
If Luther was, as he imagined, divinely led, why 
was he so bitter against any other reforms than his 
own, and why did he urge the authorities to slay 
without mercy the poor German peasants who had 
what were evidently genuine grievances ? 

All these things can be understood if the Church 
was a human affair. They are beyond explanation 
if the Church was a divine institution. liven the 
Church itself is divided about Martin Luther. 
Protestants and Catholics agree that he was inspired, 
but the first say he was inspired by God and the 
second that he was inspired by the Devil. ‘The more 
reasonable view is that he was an earnest and well- 


meaning man, but certainly a very fallible one. 
G 
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THE RENAISSANCE. 


‘ 


Religious writers usually underrate another im- — 


portant movement, known as the Renaissance, because 
it'was not a definitely religious movement. It meant 
the new birth of learning, and it is mainly to that 
new birth that modern civilization owes its rise. A 
splendid and purely human invention, that of the 
printing press, had opened out new and wonderful 
fields of knowledge, and the Renaissance showed 
that men were beginning to explore them. The 
condition of the masses in all European countries 
had not been improved by the Reformation, and a 
great secular upheaval was needed. The upheaval 
came. The French Revolution gave an impetus to 
the demand for popular rights which, though only 
partially successful, is still producing effects. It 
led, after years of reaction, to that industrial revolu- 
tion in England which dates roughly from the 
Reform Bill of 1832, but which has not yet ushered 
in the millennium. Nearly all these progressive 
movements the Church fought against tooth and 
nail, partly perhaps because so many of the reformers 
were Rationalists, but partly from a stolid dislike to 
all innovation. 

Consider, too, the great discoveries and inventions 
of modern times—the steam-engine, the Davy lamp, 
the sewing and typewriting machines, anesthetics, 
gas, photography, the electric telegraph and “ wire- 
less,”’ and go on—which have added so greatly to 
the comforts and conveniences of life. Who would 
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maintain that Newton, Franklin, James Watt, 
George Stephenson, Darwin, Faraday, Edison, 
Marconi, and a hundred others, were divinely 
inspired? Their inspiration was merely human, 
but they have done more good than all the 
Churches put together. They just thought hard, 
worked hard, and made perpetual experiments. 
Any great scientist might, of course, believe, and, 
if a Christian or Theist, would believe, that God 
gave him the power to achieve great results. But 
Ido not think he would imagine that his thought 
or his experiments were under immediate divine 
control or direction. If he did think so, he would 
not be very logical, for, if God enabled Darwin to 
discover the laws of evolution, one cannot help 
asking why he should have allowed countless 
millions of human beings to remain so long in 
_ ignorance. Remedies for disease have been dis- 
covered only by the most patient and laborious 
research, and there is not a vestige of evidence that 
any supernatural help was ever given. Let us not 
assume unknown causes when the causes we do 
know account for the result. 


MAN THE REDEEMER. 


Everything that has improved and _ uplifted 
humanity has been done by man himself. That 
is my belief, and a fair review of the facts supplies 
the best confirmation of it. With these efforts the 
Church has had very little to do. Some of them it 
violently opposed. It does not need much scholar- 
ship to know that as a body the Church of Rome 
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was dead against the Reformation; that is, it 
strongly objected to being made decent. In America 
the Churches (mostly Protestant) were practically 
solid in favour of negro slavery. In France the 
Church opposed the Revolution. In Britain the 
clerical attitude towards social reform has been one 
of almost uniform suspicion and antagonism. Even 
in our own times it has done next to nothing to 
improve the condition of the workers, and has dis- 
countenanced many just and necessary reforms. 
What I most want to bring out is that the uplift 
of humanity has always been, and must always be, 
brought about by human agencies alone. It is folly 
to depend upon supernatural causes which never 
produce any effects. Men have relied far too long 
on help which appears to be entirely imaginary. 
I cannot see that Providence has ever had “a finger 
in the pie”—not even a little finger. There is a 
pretty general feeling abroad that man’s improve- 
ment must come from his own efforts. People act 
as if that were so, even when they imagine they 
believe quite the contrary. They may pray to God, 
but they are careful to “keep their powder dry.” 
All improvement in. the past has resulted from 
human skill and human energy, and there are no 
signs of a fresh dispensation which will relieve man 
of the trouble. It would be very much better that 
he should not be relieved. He has to work out his 
own salvation. He has to redeem himself from the 
evil which he has so largely created. Man is in 
the position of the waggoner in Ailsop’s fable, who, 
finding his cart stuck in the mire, called loudly on 
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Hercules for help. ‘“ Lazy fellow,” said Hercules, 
“set to work and help yourself. When you have 


- failed it will be time to call on me for assistance.” 


IS RATIONALISM CONSTRUCTIVE ? 


Rationalism is sometimes reproached with being 
a purely destructive agency. On the surface there 
is some justice in the reproach. There is still so 
much that is false or doubtful in religious teachings 
that it is almost impossible to separate the grain 
from the chaff. So far the main function of 
Rationalism has been to criticize theology, because 
theology has always been, and is still, badly in need 
of criticism. It is therefore hardly to be expected 
that Rationalism should, at any rate for the present, 
go so far beyond its original purpose as to set up 
schemes for a new order of things. Disbelieving in 
dogmas, it does not set out to convert the world to 
a fresh lot of dogmas. It accepts existing institu- 
tions subject to their revision in the light of 
experience. It believes that all human institutions— 
moral, religious, social, political—can be and are 
modified by the human reason which brought them 
into being. Always and everywhere it is reason 
that impels man to better his position, and in this 
general sense reason and Rationalism are the same 
thing. Rationalism is just one of the modes in 
which reason works, and it works chiefly on religion 
because that is where it is still most needed. ven 
great religious movements may, so far as their 
purposes are sane and true, be termed efforts of 
reason ; for, whatever their sanctions are thought to 
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be, and whatever their actual methods and results y 
may be, their aim is the improvement of humanity. — 
You will have seen by this time that Rationalism — 
is not a string of negations. Nor is it a hash of © 
unprovable dogmas. It is a way of looking at 
things. It is essentially positive, for its basis is — 
the collective wisdom of humanity—the ascertained 
results of inquiry. Rationalism, therefore, contains 

within itself all constructive processes. 

But I want to know why religious doctrines alone 
should be dignified with the term “ constructive.” 
Surely it depends on what the doctrines are, on 
what is intended to be constructed. Dogmas which 
the educated reason declines to accept are a very 
unsafe basis on which to build anything in the way 
of social betterment. Theology seems to build in 
the air. The dogma of the Atonement is perhaps 
of all Christian theories the one most generally 
believed, though in forms that differ considerably. 
It has been thought the most certain of the truths 
of religion, and has doubtless been an unspeakable 
comfort and support to millions of good men and 
women. But who values comfort if he suspects it 
to be false comfort? What honest men want is 
truth. The doctrine of the Atonement is constantly 
in need of “restatement” or “reinterpretation.” 
Its traditional form is now so seriously doubted, 
even by clergymen who are paid to preach it, that 
few educated persons heartily believe it. Its efficacy 
has gone; it has passed from the sphere of fact to 
the sphere of illusion. What is the use of a con- 
structive system if the construction may turn out 
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- make sure that there is a firm foundation on the 


other side. As a bridge to another world the Atone- 
ment cannot have been a very safe structure at any 
time. Rationalism wants to be sure that there is 
another world before it starts building bridges to it. 

You see, the purpose of Rationalism and the 
purpose of religion are not quite the same. The 
first concerns itself entirely with this life, the second 
is concerned with a future life of which we know 
just nothing. It is likely therefore that their 
methods would more or less differ. Rationalism 
does not expect to create an entirely new world 
order, but it believes that a better state of things 
will come if men work for it wisely and persever- 
ingly. Knowing that social institutions do not need 
to be created afresh, it seeks to modify and improve 
them as may be required. Its philosophy is not 
a cut-and-dried system, but simply the steady appli- 
cation of knowledge and common sense to the 
problems of life. Would not a great deal of trouble 
and misery have been avoided if reason rather than 
religion had ruled in the past ? 

If you ask what Rationalism builds on,I reply: 
The facts of nature and of human nature. What 
are its materials? The total capacities of the race. 
What kind of structure does it seek to rear? A 
social order based on knowledge as ascertained by 
science, enshrining the sentiments of love, duty, 
and hope, and securing the right of every member 
to live his own life so long as he does not infringe 
the similar right of every other member. These 
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are, of course, general terms; but they are a little 
more to the point than the doctrines of theology. 
The positive and constructive elements of human 
life are to be found in human life itself; they are 
not found in supposed divine revelations mostly 
incomprehensible; they are not gifts from an 
unknown spiritual world. 

Do not turn aside and say this is visionary and 
unreal. What can be more real to us than the 
actual life of man, the experience he has gained by 
hard work and painful striving? What can be 
more unreal than theological dogmas which have 
to be given up as our knowledge grows wider and 
our moral ideas purer? A man must fog out his 
religion for himself, and the solid facts of life are 
plain enough to form a pretty safe foundation. The 
future of the world depends on the progress of 
knowledge. 


THE CONDITION OF THE CHURCHES. 


It may sound contradictory, but religion has for 
some centuries past been growing weaker and yet 
stronger. On its dogmatic side it has beyond doubt 
greatly declined, but on its spiritual side it has been 
strengthened and purified. That this effect has 
been chiefly due to increased liberty of thought can 
scarcely be questioned. Rationalism in some form 
has always existed alongside religion, and has never 
ceased to criticize it. Many of the great thinkers 
of antiquity, particularly among the Greeks and 
Romans, freely used the methods of reason in the 
examination of religious questions. When Chris- 
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tianity came to power reason seemed to go into 


_ a rapid consumption, and a religion of rites and 


ceremonies and of almost universal stupidity took 
its place. For hundreds of years the world remained 
mentally stagnant. 

The condition of the Christian Churches to-day 
is a result of their past history. Most Christian 
scholars now accept the theory of evolution because 
it works well—it explains things. Many of the 
clergy have done most valuable work in Biblical 
criticism, and many more have given up the old 
orthodoxy. They have adopted the methods and 
to a large extent the conclusions of the Rationalists 
whom they once so bitterly opposed. Would they 
have abandoned their traditions except under a 
pressure they could not resist—the pressure of 
truth ? As far as the educated public is concerned, 
the whole dogmatic structure of the Churches has 
fallen to pieces. ‘To the advanced clergy the Bible 
is no longer the “ Word of God,” but the word of 
man, and is handled accordingly. One could quote 
hundreds of passages from books written by clergy- 
men which simply tell you what Paine, Bradlaugh, 
Ingersoll, and Foote had told you long before. Let 
one example suffice. In a book called Faith in 
Fetters, published this year, the clerical author 
says :— 
To modern inquirers the comparative study of 
religions shows pretty decisively that it is not God 
who created man in His own image, the unimagin- 
able performance of giving to the finite the likeness 
of the infinite, but man who persists as a rule in 
creating God in the image of man. 
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There are many reasons why the Churches of 
to-day are paralysed. In The Questions of Ignotus 
(1918) we read :— 

The laity complain of unattractive services, of 
the coldness of officials, of the unchristian conduct 
and example of the Christians who make most 
profession, of the lack of geniality and sociability 
between ministers and congregations, of the irritating 
customs of collections and pew-rents (which give 
preference to the wealthy), and, in certain instances, 
of too much ritual and formalism. 

The average parson of all denominations is said 
to be :— 

As a preacher poor, given to platitudes, out of 
date, not willing or able to treat of the urgent 
problems of the times, his sermons pedantic, futile, 
academic, unpractical, his style artificial and unin- 
telligible, his subjects narrow, irrelevant, and ill- 
chosen. 

With regard to the Sunday-school, the author of 
The Questions of Ignotus was told by a superin- 
tendent that the attendance had fallen off at least 
fifty per cent., and that the majority of the children 
seemed to look upon the Sunday-school as “ unne- 
cessary, dull, or wholly futile.” According to the 
worthy superintendent, “the taste of the age is 
against it. Parents don’t think there is any obliga- 
tion on the children to go; and, to be perfectly 
candid, the children don’t want to come.” 

From a Christian point of view all this is very 
sad. From a Rationalist point of view it is a 
healthy sign.. It means that the people are getting 
tired of shams, and cannot feel any ardent affection 
for a Church that has lost touch with reality. If 
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the state of affairs was quite the opposite of that 
depicted by “Ignotus,” it would not of course prove 
the truth of the doctrines taught. 

And I really think that, after all, the Shit reason 
why the Church has declined is that it persists in 
asserting as divine truth things which to people of 
common sense are incredible. As a body the clergy 
would probably not admit this explanation. They 
look round for other explanations, and of course find 
them. If you read a report of a church meeting, 
you will see that very frequently small reforms are 
_ timidly suggested. The Prayer Book might perhaps 
be revised, the services made more bright and 
popular, pew-rents might be abolished, possibly the 
laity might have a little more power, the Church 
made rather more democratic, and soon. But the 
real secret of the trouble is that “the faith once 
delivered to the saints”’ is no longer held by the 
saints. They have become doubtful about their 
title-deeds. 

In the Church there is great confusion. One 
party, scorning historical criticism, relies on the 
“ old-fashioned Gospel,’ another on more efficient 
organization, another on the attractions of ritual, 
another on the bold assertion of authority, while a 
less powerful section believes the demands of the 
age will be met by “reinterpretation ”—that is, 
putting the “old faith in a new light.” 

All these parties, in varying degrees, favour the 
principle of authority and ignore the principle of 
reason. The Church as a whole is distracted by the 
multitude of its own conflicting voices; it hardly 
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knows what to believe; it has no message for the 
twentieth century. It tinkers away solemnly but 
reluctantly at petty improvements which it seems 
unable to carry out. It has not yet realized that the 
world can get along without creeds and ceremonial. 
It wants to combine the comforts of civilization with 
the submissive religious spirit of the Middle Ages. 
It does not understand that the men and women of 
to-day prefer real happiness on this earth to the 
bliss of a doubtful heaven. The Church has lost 
its hold on the people because it keeps its hold 
on dogma. As long as its dogmas are taught 
Rationalists will continue to oppose them. 

The alarm felt by the Churches led in 1916 to 
the formation of Committees of Inquiry, and two 
years later the Fifth of these Committees issued its 
Report. It is an elaborate document of 150 pages, 
entitled Christianity and Industrial Problems, with 
a Foreword by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Though somewhat dull and heavy in style, the 
Report is well worth reading—very judicious, very 
cautious, and unexpectedly frank. In regard to the 
great questions of labour, poverty, co-operation, 
housing, education, and many other matters, the 
past sins of the Church are freely and sorrowfully 
confessed, and a real interest in present-day social 
reforms is shown. The Church, in fact, promises 
to behave better in future. 

If this concern for mundane welfare comes a little 
late in the day, the Church ‘may at least be con- 
gratulated on making a fresh start, if only in the 
shape of good resolutions. It will do more good 
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by promoting social reform than by preaching an 
impossible salvation. Yet so often have good resolu- 
tions evaporated into thin air that one cannot avoid 
the suspicion that this new and laudable attitude 
has been taken up from sheer necessity, because the 
Church felt that it really must do something. It is 
a healthy sign that the clergy are concentrating on 
this life instead of worrying about another. But I 
doubt whether the Church will give full effect to 
its good intentions as long as their driving force 
is supplied by exclusive and irrational doctrines. 
Officially, the Church has not given up any of these 
doctrines. The Report itself shows a disposition to 
cling to a supernaturalism which civilized humanity 
has passed by. Dozens of times it refers to Chris- 
tian principles, Christian morality, Christian duty, 
Christian truth, as if these things were the peculiar 
possession of a particular form of religion. We may 
admit the nouns; we must reject the adjectives. 
Christian virtues are part of the common stock of 
human virtue, and cannot be placed in a wholly 
distinct class. 

One more word of criticism seems to be required. 
Admirable as are the suggestions of the Report as 
to social improvements, they have all been forestalled 
by writers who do not assume religion as their sole 
motive power. Some of these suggestions have been 
for years the commonplaces of reformers of every 
creed and of no creed. Many of them were not 
merely thought of, but put into practice by the 
Rationalist Robert Owen a century ago. 

The working classes of to-day are in the mass 
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indifferent or hostile to the appeal of the Church. 
It will need more than smooth words to win them 


back. The Churches are not likely to restore the 


old order: the day of blind belief has gone for ever. 
Are the Churches going to lose all vitality and fade 
slowly out of existence? I think not. Their dogmas 
are decaying; but they possess enough of the ethical 
spirit to keep alive and command a large amount 
of sympathy. And their points of contact with 
social life are too many and too firm to be destroyed. 
The religion of the future will more and more 
become a humanist religion, in which faith will be 
replaced by knowledge, and concern for this world 
will be the supreme end of human effort. 
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